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that are manufactured into 


H.&D. Corrugated Fibre Boxes 


is the severest given to any box material. The Mullen testing machine, rejects, everything but the 
strongest board. 


The water-bucket’ test searches out every imperfection in the surfacing. Weight, thickness and 
analysis are according to strict standards. 

THE SHAPING OF THE BOX 

Is Done by Automatic Machinery 


It is done scientifically and accurately. 
The dimensions are absolutely true. 

The corners are symmetrical and solid. 
The flaps fold square and flat for gluing. 


THERE IS NO BETTER OR MORE SERVICEABLE PACKAGE 
Write for Free Catalog 
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DIGEST OF DECISIONS 
Under the Interstate Commerce Act 


Opinions of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Courts 















Mr. A. Cs eer Traffic Manager, the Lagomarcino-Grupe Company (perishable produce), Davenport, Iowa, writes: “| 


6 not think, in my opinion, that any traffic manager should be without this work.’ 





10,000 Points for the Traffic Man. Price, $8.00 Delivered 
LUST & MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 






Complete Reference Work 


PUBLIC UTILITY LAWS 
STATE and INTERSTATE 










‘The foundation for the study of all questions bearing on rates, and other features of regulation 
bet ween shippers and carriers, is the law. No traffic manager or traffic attorney can afford to be without 


the Interstate Commerce Laws and Statutes of ti.» several states. The most complete and convenient compil- 
ation of these laws is contained in the book here illus- 


trated, which has been extensively sold to represent- 
ative carriers and prominent shippers. 


Edition Nearly Exhausted 


An Indispensable 
Reference Work 
















The demand for this book has been so extensive 
that only a comparatively small number remain and in 
a few weeks copies can no longer be obtained. This 
represents the last opportunity to get one of these dur- 
able volumes of the Digest of Federal and State Court 
Decisions, the Interstate Commerce Laws and the Laws 
of the Various States regulating carriers and relations 
with shippers. 

This volume of 1,500 pages, in addition to a com- 
plete compilation of State Public Utility Laws and 
Interstate Commerce Laws and the Digest of Court 
Decisions, also contains all forms prescribed for filing 
complaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


One of the remaining volumes, cloth bound, can be 
obtained for $7.50, delivered. Act quickly, as this op- 
portunity will soon pass. 

Send your order now, and youw will have the book 
available when needed. 
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TEPHENSON, he of the first locomotive, 
“What about it, if a cow 


were on the track?” 


was asked: 


He answered: “It would be bad for the cow.” 


This is history—also a good fable for all in 
the path of progress. 


Cartons are here to stay. The only question 
is how to make them most efficient and 


economical. 
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Blessed be the Peacemakers --- Also the Pacemakers! 


National Binding Machine Co. 


PIONEERS OF THE GUMMED TAPE SEALING SYSTEM 


127-129 White Street 
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COVINGTON 
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“OZONE ROUTE” 





The makers have set the pace. They have 
standardized their goods at the factory. 


In co-operation with them the National Bind- 
ing Machine Co. has brought this standard- 
ization to its logical conclusion. 


No container is really a “shipping case,” ready 
for transit, until properly sealed. This opera- 
tion has been standardized by this Company 
to the highest point of efficiency and economy. 








Its free Service Bureau will gladly and broad- 
mindedly co-operate with anyone interested. 
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No car door is better than its foundation, and 
the foundation is no better than its anchorage. 


By specifying Rumsey Doors in all cases when ordering cars for load you will be doing 
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Grain lost in transit— 

Grain or hay damaged by moisture— 
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Wells Fargo—in iron bound safety trunks. 
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Carriers to All Parts of the World. 
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THOSE FIVE PER CENT TARIFFS. 


Now that definite action has been taken by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission through the sus- 
pension of the tariffs carrying the 5 per cent in- 
crease in rates desired by the eastern roads and 
through their setting November 24 as the date for 
the beginning of public hearings relative to the pro- 
priety of permitting the advances, interest in the 
situation becomes more acute. 

Realizing the importance of the whole proposi- 
tion both to the shippers and the carriers, the Traf- 
fe Service Bureau has planned to give a compre- 
hensive report of each day’s developments through 
the Daily Traffic World and Traffic Bulletin. 

Those who want an unprejudiced daily account of 
this hearing viewed from the standpoint of traffic 
experts will appreciate the opportunity of getting it 
through our daily paper. 


PAYING FOR TARIFFS. 

As a result of a conference on Thursday between 
a committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League and representatives of the Southwestern 
Tariff Committee, it is announced that the South- 
western Committee will recede from its position in 
the matter of requiring payment for tariffs. This 
seems likely to end the whole matter, and modern 
history may not be unlike the ancient. Mr. Leland 
has acted the part of Curtius, the Roman noble, 
who, when the walls of the city were disrupted, 
threw himself into the breach to save his country; 
representatives of other tariff committees may find 
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it desirable to throw their breeches into the coun- 
try to save themselves. 
But, after all, the agitation has done good. Doz- 
ens of suggestions from correspondents which have 
been published in The Traffic World may be util- 
ized in securing a more perfect distribution of 
tariffs among those who are entitled to receive them 
and this without waste and with less expense to the 
carriers. In this sense the proposition of the South- 
western Tariff Committee has had a distinct educa- 
tional value. This view is confirmed by the action 
of the league on Friday in authorizing, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Leland, the executive committee of 
the league to take up the whole matter in joint con- 
ference with a committee from the carriers. 


P. J. FARRELL. 

Among those who have been most prominently 
mentioned as a member of the Commission to suc- 
ceed Judge Prouty if he shall be allowed to resign 
from the Commission and take up the work laid 
out for him as Director of Physical Valuation, 
none has been more prominently mentioned than 
P. J. Farrell. Mr. Farrell has been connected with 
the Commission as solicitor for many years, and 
has represented the Commission in many of the 
most important cases in which services such as his 
have been required. He is very popular with other 
members of the Commission, and his position neces- 
sarily indicates that he possesses the requisite 
knowledge to become an extremely use‘ul member 
of that body. 

From a purely sentimental reason he has unusual 
claim upon consideration in this regard since he 
was formerly associated with Commissioner Prouty 
in law practice in Vermont. He is also a Demo- 
crat. He has done very much effective work be- 
fore Congress as well as being instrumental in se- 
curing many of the most recent United States Su- 
preme Court decisions, which are recognized as 
throwing a large volume of light upon the status 
of the Interstate Commerce law itself. It is recog- 
nized that important changes in the work of the 
Commission may result from these decisions, and 
so important is the matter recognized among the 
representatives of the shippers that a special com- 
mittee was created at the meeting of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, which has been held in 
Chicago during the present week, to look after and 
report upon many changes in procedure which may 
result from these decisions, and any needed legisla- 
tion that may properly be initiated before Congress 
during what may be termed a sort of transition 
period. The history of Mr. Farrell has been such 
as to make it clear that his value as an adviser would 
be appreciated quite as much by the Commission 
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if he were a member of that body as in his present 
capacity. 
THE FIVE PER CENT SUSPENSION. 

Although everybody has known from the start 
that the five per cent increase tariffs filed by car- 
riers in Official Classification territory would be 
suspended, the issuance of the I. & S. order for that 
purpose excited mote than ordinary interest. It is 
No. 333, which is about as easy to remember as No. 
3,400, the caption by which the other effort to in- 
duce the Commission to allow an increase was 
known throughout the railroad rate world. 

No. 333 came out Friday afternoon, after the stock 
market was closed, so that brokers could not, by 
any twisting of the information, cause any breaks 
or rises in the stock market. At the same time, the 
date for the first hearing, November 24, in the Com- 
mission’s own inquiry, No. 5860, as to the need o° 
the carriers for more revenue, was put out. 

Ou Saturday three supplemental suspension or- 
ders were put out to cover tariffs that were not 
mentioned in the printed order of suspension. Con- 
sidering the fact that there are more than 21,000 
tariffs and supplements, it is probable that many 
supplemental orders will be issued during the next 
few days. 

The printed I. & S. No. 333 capitalizes the word 
“All” so as to give notice of the intention of the 
Commission to suspend all schedules under the 
general move to bring about a five per cent in- 
crease. There is a general expectation that some 
tariff or supplement will slip through, through the 
inability of the Commission to guard against the 
possibility of error in checking up. But, inasmuch 
as the burden is on the carriers of proving that the 
increase was reasonable, no carrier is likely to profit 
by such an oversight. For that reason, it is con- 
sidered not improbable that if the Commission over- 
looks a tariff the railroad issuing it will itself call 
attention to the oversight, so as to prevent com- 
plications which will do no one any good, but may 
do harm when the final checking up comes. 

The fact that so much labor is necessary in con- 
nection with the suspension of what everybodylumps 
together as the “five per cent increase case” sug- 
gests the necessity for some system whereby car- 
riers can ask for a general increase like that with- 
out undergoing the expense of publishing tariffs. 


During the executive session the N.I. T. L. was unable 
to agree unanimously on a method of procedure relative 
to the general 5 per cent advance now pending. The reso- 
lution adopted expressed sympathy with the plan of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate fully, and 
the matter was referred to the members for such action 
as their interests may justify and require, 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


The Men Who Are Solving the Big Prob. 


lems—and the Good Work 
They Have Done 


J. W. NEWLEAN., 


J. W. Newlean, whose election as vice-president and 


comptroller in charge of the accounting and treasury de 
partments of Wells Fargo & Co, with headquarters 
Chicago, has already been announced in these columns 


J. W. NEWLEAN, 
Vice-President and Comptroller Wells Fargo & Co. 


was born in Chicago on Oct. 28, 1875. He began railroad 
work as a stenographer in the freight claim department 
of the Burlington-Missouri River railroad lines in Nebraska 
(now a part of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy) in 
1891. He went to the Union Pacific at Omaha in the 
following year and filled various subordinate positions in 
different offices of the accounting department until 1901, 
when he was transferred to the service of the general 
auditor of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific com- 
panies, being later appointed chief clerk. On Feb. 15 
1909, Mr. Newlean became general auditor for the re 
ceivers of the Chicago Great Western, and on Sept. 
1909, he was made auditor of the reorganized Chicago 
Great Western. He was appointed general auditor of the 
Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Jan. 1, 1911, which position he held until March 7, 191: 
when he became comptroller of Wells Fargo & Co 
charge of its accounting affairs. Under the general 
organization of the company, effective June 1, 1913, 
jurisdiction was extended to include the supply and cl: 
departments, and he has now been elected vice-preside! 
and comptroller, as above mentioned, 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


The Wage Arbitration Report.— 
The report of the arbitrators, who 
decided that the conductors and the 
trainmen of the eastern part of the 
country are entitled to an increase in 
wages amounting to $6,000,000, indi- 
cates to what an extent the increases 
of that kind will figure in the testi- 
mony and arguments on the applica- 
tion of the railroads in Official Classi- 
fication territory for permission to 
increase rates 5 per cent. The probabilities are that fully 
one-half of the testimony and one-half of the argument 
will be devoted to that part of the increased cost of 
living that must be borne by the railroads. No fault can 
be found with the railroads for urging the increases of 
wages as a reason for the demand for higher rates. Every 
thoughtful man has pointed out that inasmuch as the 
public practically underwrites every demand for more 
wages, the public should be made to bear the burden, in 
part at least. The railroad managers cannot scale the 
burden of the funded debt. Bondholders are not given 
any voice in the management of the property, wherefore 
it is beyond any railroad corporation to say to the bond- 
“You must bear a part of the increased cost 

Capital stock is supposed to have the pro- 
tection of the constitution. It cannot be deprived of the 
right or opportunity to earn dividends for itself. The 
arbitrators realized the situation to the full measure in 
the remarks they made to the effect that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission might well consider the increase 
of wages decreed under the arbitration, in connection 
with the application for the right to charge higher rates. 
They had no responsibility in connection with the right 
of the stock to earn a reasonable dividend. They had 
nothing to do with the right of the bondholders to re- 
ceive the promised rate interest. They merely passed on 
the question whether, in view of the higher cost of liv- 
ing, the employes are entitled to higher wages. The long- 
headed man might justly say the questions, being all 
interdependent, should have been considered by the same 
body of men. In a broad sense of the word, the arbi- 
tration was unjust to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and to the shipping public, because neither had any 
say in disposing of the question. The whole matter was 
treated as a private dispute between the railroads and 
their employes. If it were really a dispute between a 
private employer and his workmen, that would have been 
the correct attitude to assume, but it is nothing of the 
sort. The- public is as much interested in having some 
method of keeping rates reasonable as it has in bringing 
them down to a reasonable point from the high level to 
which they may have been put while the railroads had 
the right to increase them at will. 








holders: 
of living.” 





Inquiry Into New Haven Affairs.——Senator Norris of 
Nebraska, author of the resolution under which the Com- 
mission is conducting the inquiry into the proposed 
merger of the New York Central and the Lake Shore, 
and the coincident issue of a big quantity of bonds, has 
‘een making an inquiry to satisfy himself as to whether 

ere should be a congressional investigation of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford. Former President Mel- 
len’s assertion that he never had even a half way inde- 
pendent swing on the New Haven, but was always sub- 
jected to the control of the men who financed the road, 
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gave Norris his cue for considering whether there should 
or should not be a congressional inquiry. Every big 
railroad man in the country knows that for a long time 
railroad policies were made in the New York counting 
rooms, rather than in the offices of the presidents and 
general managers. The old-time railroad man was the 
dictator. He borrowed money when he needed it, and 
seldom asked the bondholders or their agents whether 
they liked the way he was running the property. It is 
only within the last score of years that the sole domina- 
tion of the financiers has been a fact. They have selected 
not only the board of directors, but have told the presi- 
dent and all the executive officials where they “headed 
in.” The financiers have done with the railroads what 
the old-timers never thought of trying, in the way of 
mergers and loading down a paying property with stocks 
and bonds, sold at a comfortable margin for the “fiscal 
agent.” The financiers brought about consolidations that 
have been for the public good, even if the public was 
compelled to pay fancy prices for such services. There 
never will again be such operations. It is always neces- 
sary for the public to come into the stock or bond market 
to make such operations profitable. The public is on 
notice now that such things as watering the capitaliza- 
tion of railroads have been done, wherefore the public 
is not likely to come in on such schemes again unless 
there has been some governmental agency to put the 
mark of approval on the proposed issues. 





* 


Commissioner Prouty’s Succession.—President Wilson 
will not accept the resignation of Commissioner Prouty 
until he has found a man to fill the place. He has told 
that to every inquirer for the past week. At the same 
time he has intimated that if Commissioner Prouty’s time 
has expired he would not hesitate long, but would prob- 
ably reappoint him, regardless of the fact that he is a 
Republican. That may be merely a graceful tribute to 
a man who has been a notable figure on the Commission 
for many years, and who has offered to retire so as to 
give the President an opportunity to appoint a Democrat 
in advance of the time when he would naturally have 
such an opportunity, but nevertheless it is a compliment 
that is highly appreciated by friends of Judge Prouty. 
Praise from a Democratic President for a Republican 
commissioner is praise indeed, in view of the fact that 
there is immense pressure upon the aforementioned Presi- 
dent to provide office for partisans who first raised the 
Wilson banner in a given neighborhood. A. E. H. 





BOOK REVIEW. 

In view of the fact that there is at this time so much 
discussion concerning the reasonableness of freight rates 
in this country, “Railway Transportation,” by C. L. Raper, 
will very strongly appeal to students of the problem. 

In this little volume Mr. Raper has gathered data 
concerning railway transportation in Germany, France, 
yreat Britain and Italy, as well as the United States, 
thus affording that opportunity for the comparison, of 
capitalization, rates and service which will prove of great 
value in the development of conclusions. 

The chapter upon the state operation of railways 
will be read with pleasure by those who are opposed 
to government ownership, for the author says that such 
an arrangement in the United States could have no 
possible defense except that of political and social ambi- 
Published by the Knickerbocker Press. 330 pages. 
Orders may be sent to THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 


tion. 
Price, $1.50. 
Chicago, 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
NEED NOT USE LONG ROUTE 


CASE NO. 5350 OPINION NO. 2443 
(28 1. C. C. Rep., P. 336) 

HAVERHILL BOX BOARD CO. VS. BOSTON & ALBANY 
RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 

Decided Oct. 14, 1913. 


two points in same 
i circuitous. 


Submitted July 28, 1913. 

Petition to establish between 

through route and joint rate via a 
route, dismissed. 


state a 
interstate 


Otto Gresham and Isaac Born for complainant. 

Charles H. Blatchford for Boston & Maine Railroad. 

S. S. Perry for New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co. 

Report of the Commission. 
PROUTY, Commissioner: 

The complainant operates a plant for the manufacture 
of boxboard at Bradford, which is within the switching 
limits of Haverhill, Mass. Boxboard is made from waste 
paper, and the complainant in the prosecution of its 
business gathers up this material at various points, among 
others at Boston. The product when manufactured is 
shipped to various points, including Boston. 

While the Boston & Albany Railroad stands first in 
the list of the defendants, this proceeding is really di- 
rected against the Boston & Maine Railroad, which op- 
erates all lines between Boston and Haverhill. The rate, 
both upon scrap paper and boxboard, is 7 cents per 100 
pounds, and the purpose of this proceeding is to secure 
a reduction of that rate. 

The plant of the complainant is located four miles 
from the Boston & Maine freight yards at Haverhill, and 
this traffic is handled by switch movement from the 
plant to Haverhill. We may, for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion, assume that the traffic originates at Haverhill, 
that being the billing station. The complainant asks us 
to establish a through route and through rate between 
Boston and Haverhill via Windham, N. H., for the move- 
ment of its traffic. 

Haverhill lies nearly due north from Boston, and 
the distance by the direct line of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad is 33 miles. Traffic passing from Haverhill to 
Boston passes through South Lawrence, but not through 
Lawrence. 

It would be possible to move a car from Haverhill 
to Boston by taking it first to South Lawrence in a 
southerly direction, thence moving it in a northwesterly 
direction to Windham, thence in a southwesterly direction 
to Nashua, and thence in a southeasterly direction to 
Boston. The distance by this route is 68 miles. 

When the car is at Windham, the short line to Bos- 
ton would be back through Lawrence and so via South 
Lawrence over the same route which the car would take 
is shipped directly from Haverhill. 


In the natural course of business a car would move 
from the plant of the complainant to Boston in one day 
taking in Boston a second-day delivery. If the move 
ment were via Windham, the car would be transfer: 
to another train at Lawrence, taken on a local train 
Windham, from Windham by a second local train 
Nashua, and from Nashua to Boston on a through trai! 
The time occupied in this detour would be four da 
the normal delivery being on the morning of the fifth da 

The complainant was asked whether 
handle this traffic via Windham for any business reason, 
was asked whether: 
that being the rate 
applied 


it desired to 
and replied in the negative. It 
cents per 100 
for which it asked via Windham, 
direct line, this would be satisfactory, and it replied in 
the affirmative. The reason for asking this route 

frankly given. The movement by the direct line from 
Haverhill to Boston is a state movement, of which 

no jurisdiction. Windham is 
the movement via 


a rate of 5 pounds, 


were by the 


in the 
Wind 
which we 
stated that 


Commission has 
state of New Hampshire, and 
ham would be an interstate movement, of 
might take cognizance. The complainant 
the commission of Massachusetts had no 
duce the rate from Haverhill, and that there 
other way in which it could obtain a reasonable trans 
portation charge between these two points than by asking 
the Commission to establish an interstate route and a 
reasonable rate via Windham. 

The preliminary and controlling question is, Sho 
the Commission require the Boston & Maine Railroad 
establish a route for the handling of this business 
Windham? and this question must be answered wit 
hestitation in the negative. It would be against all 
of transportation economy to require the Boston & Mail 
Railroad to actually handle business by the way of W 
ham. It is the right of this complainant, if it elect: 
ship its business to South Lawrence and from the! 
to Windham and from thence to Nashua and from th¢ 
to Boston, but if it elects to do so it must pay the 1 
sonable local rate between these points. There is 
occasion for the establishment of a through rate, and 
require carriers to have on file with this Commis 
tariffs for all possible combinations of this kind w: 
be to impose an impossible burden. It is in the pu 
interest as well as in the interest of the carriers 
traffic should be handled by reasonably direct ro 
which can be operated at the least expense. 


If the ownership of the line from Haverhill to Bo 
were by one company and the ownership of all 
west of South Lawrence were by another, still t 
would be no possible movement by the way of Wind! 
There might possibly be a rate and a route from Ha 
hill via South Lawrence and Lawrence to Boston, 


power to 
was 
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this would not involve Windham and would still be a 
state movement. 

We hold, under the circumstances of this case, that 
he Boston & Maine Railroad ought not to be required 
to establish a route and a rate for the movement of this 
trafic via Windham. 

There is much in the testimony in this case to indi- 
ate, not perhaps that the rate of 7 cents, in view of 
the terminal services performed at Bradford and Boston, 
s too high, but that the complainant is discriminated 
against by the maintenance of rates from other points 
which are less in proportion to the service than is paid 

the complainant. If this discrimination exists, it 
ought to be corrected, but not in the way pointed out 
by this complainant. 


It may be observed that all these rates in New 
England, which are filled with inconsistencies and dis- 
criminations like those presented in this record, are in 
course of revision and that the disadvantage under which 
the complainant apparently rests may be removed by 
this process. Moreover, the state of Massachusetts has 
just created a public utilities commission, which has full 
authority to deal with the rate from Haverhill to Boston 

The complaint must be dismissed. 


PAPER, OIL AND SUGAR RATES 


Arguments were made on Saturday in the complaints 
of the Rhinelander Paper Co. against the Soo Line, Orgill 
Bros, & Co. against the L. & N. and the Harwood-Yancey- 
Young Co, against the L. & N. and others. In the first 
mentioned case, in which the attorneys participating were 
Walter Drew, A. H. Lossow, S. J. Bolton and E. Stewart, 
the question at issue is the reasonableness of rates of six 
cents and 7.5 cents on pulp wood from Manistique and 
Whitedale, Mich., to Rhinelander. The complainant con- 
tends that in comparison with rates from other pulp wood 
points of origin the rates are too high in that they exceed 
3.8 cents from both places. 


In the Orgill case, G. M. Stephen and Frank W. Gwath- 
mey mixed compliments over the L. & N. rate structure. 
Mr. Gwathmey called attetnion to what he considers the 
pertinent fact that Mr. Stephen is bringing the complaints, 
not really on behalf of the complainants mentioned in the 
pleadings, but on account of a freight audit bureau, and 
that the substantial interest in the demand for repara- 
tion every time, he said, is the audit company. He said 
that in this case, in which a Memphis jobbing company 
complains that the rate of 33 cents on woven wire fencing 
from Adrian, Mich., to Memphis is too high and should 
not exceed the rate of 23 cents on barbed wire fencing, 
the complainant did not appear at the hearing, his 
only say being contained in an affidavit attached to the 
complaint. He argued much on the demand for reparation, 
the contention being that the case is absolutely devoid of 

ny of the elements the courts have been saying should 

pear in demands for reparation before the Commission is 

authorized to make orders giving the complainants a prima 
evidence of damage. 

“It has been my privilege to attend many hearings in 
hich the Standard Oil Company has been complainant,” 
iid Mr. Stephen, by way of answer, “but I have never 
en John D. Rockefeller at any of them. I think I have 
nme wonders when I have forced the L. & N., the greatest 
‘hting force in the railroad world, to come here to make 

such a defense as that.” 
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In the Harwood-Yancey-Young case, Mr. Stephen and 
N. W. Proctor, the latter for the L. & N., also clashed, 
the former contending that the railroad company has not 
the slightest regard for the law requiring rates to be just 
and reasonable. That complaint was made against a rate 
of 45 cents on sugar from New Orleans to Pulaski, Tenn., 
Mr. Stephen contending for a rate of 25 cents, which is the 
charge to a station north of Pulaski, and therefore deemed 
to be a better measure of what the rate should be than the 
17 cents rate to Nashville and Louisville, which rates, con- 
ceivably, may have been forced by water competition. Mr. 
Stephen said that at the hearing one of the railroad wit- 
nesses gravely contended that 63 cents would be the proper 
rate of Pulaski, made on a mileage scale in use before the 
civil war. He accused the railroad of repudiating every 
witness it put forward in this case just as soon as it was 
shown that the testimony he had given was not accurate. 


WANTS RAGS CLASSIFIED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Arguments were made Friday morning in the com- 
plaint of the Olson Rug Co. against the Atchison and 
others, by A. B. Hayes and C. D. Drayton, the former 
for the complainant and the latter for the carriers. The 
complainant is engaged in the business of receiving old 
and worn-out carpets and rugs at his factory in Chicago 
and converting them into new rugs. The Olson company 
pays the freight on the material to be made over and the 
consignee pays the freight on the new rugs. These ship- 
ments come from a wide territory, embracing, of course, 
the three classification territories. The charges are 
based on the classification of “carpets and rugs.” The 
rates range from one to four times first class, just as 
if the material were of the highest class oriental rugs 
or highest grade domestic carpets instead of really a 
raw material to be manufactured into something else. 

The argument is that there should be a classification 
as rags. The complainant also asks for reparation. In 
his argument Mr. Hayes made the point that they are 
not second-hand goods, for the very term implies that, 
while articles to which those words are applied have 
been used, they are in such condition as to be used 
again, while, as a matter of fact, the articles on which 
complainant. seeks a rating cannot be used again, else 
there would be no necessity for shipment to the factory 
of the complainant. 

As to suggestions of fraud, Mr. Hayes contended that 
the railroads can easily guard themselves against im- 
position, because not one of the shipments of these worn- 
out floor coverings would be damaged by reason of the 
package being ripped open for examination. In fact, 
ripping and tearing into strips would tend to make the 
remanufacture of the material in them an easier opera- 
tion. He said the complainant would doubtless be sat- 
isfied with a fourth class rating, L. C. L. The suggestion 
of fraud, in view of the fact that practically all the ship- 
ments are from small towns, where the agent has plenty 
of time to examine everything offered, rests on flimsy 
ground. The rule of the carrier that there must be pre- 
payment when the article offered would not bring the 
amount of the freight bill, is another safeguard, because 
the minute there was a tender under the classification 
of old carpet or rugs for remanufacture, the agent would 
be warned of the necessity of observing the prepayment 
rule. 
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Discussion and Reports on Several Subjects 


The National Industrial Traffic League began its an- 
nual meeting at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on Novem 
ber 13, President J. M. Belleville, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., in the chair. 

Mr. Belleville in his opening address pleaded with 
his fellow members for more individual work and less 
reliance upon a few members to do their work for them. 
He stated that the railroad attitude toward the League 
was constantly improving, but in order to secure the 
best results full co-operation was necessary on the part 
of the members and with the carriers. He made a sug- 
































H. G. WILSON, Kansas City, Mo. 
President National Industrial Traffic League. 


gestion to newer members of the League that the meet- 
ings of the League would be of the utmost benefit to 
them, and they should never miss an opportunity of be- 
ing present when possible. 

The first regular order -of business being the elec- 
tion of officers, a nominating committee consisting of 
D. F. Hurd, E. J. McVann, Oscar F. Bell, P. M. Hanson, 
C. A. Jennings and E. G. Wylie was named to meet dur- 
ing the noon hour and report at the afternoon session. 

Preparation of Claims. 

The first regular report was on the matter of prepa- 
ration of claims. Mr. Maddison, chairman of the com- 
mittee, was not present, and Mr. Chindblom, assistant 
secretary, gave an informal report, in which he said that 
the practice proposed by the members had met with 
approval, in so far as the general form was concerned, 





and that some suggestions had been made by member: 
for changes affecting their individual business. He als 
stated that the Freight Claim Association of the carrie 
has approved the form proposed by the committee. Pres 
dent Belleville read from a letter from Commissione 
Harlan of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in whic! 
he asked to be informed of whatever action the Leagu: 
might take. 

H. C. Barlow, Chicago Asscciation of Commerce, sug 
gested that, as the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
‘ready, and the carriers were ready, it was a pertinent 
question to ask if the League was not ready to act. He 
therefore moved the approval of the form of preparation 
of claims as it now stands in the records of the League 
He explained that these rules are not arbitrary, and th« 
whole matter is one of education. This present form 
affords a basis for action and for future improvement 
The motion was carried. Mr. Barlow further suggested 
that all traffic associations put copies of this form in the 
hands of every member, and to this Mr. Wilson made the 
pertinent inquiry whether, if the railroads supplied these 
forms, they would expect to be paid for them. 


Uniform Bills of Lading. 


In the matter of uniform bills of lading an informal 
report was read from W. M. Hopkins, chairman. Mr 
Hopkins added a few words of explanation, stating that 
it was the purpose of the committee to send an abstract 
of the testimony which had been taken in the hearing 
to such members as expressed a willingness to pay their 
share of the expense of preparing the brief. 

Mr. Wilson, after certain inquiries in regard to the 
cost, moved that the committee be instructed to have 
a sufficient number of copies of this abstract for the 
membership of the League furnished at the expense of 
the League. Mr. Waterfall of Detroit spoke of the great 
value of this testimony, and stated that no one who had 
not been present at the hearing in Washington could 
fully appreciate this. Mr. Hopkins gave a description ol 
the hearing at some length. Mr. Wilson’s motion was 
carried. 
Uniform Classification. 
Bills of lading in Congress were passed temporarily 
Under the heading, “Uniform Classification,” President 
Belleville read the minutes of a meeting of the committe¢ 
upon that subject, urging the adoption of methods s 
gested by the League at its last meeting, viz., in plac« 
of the present classification committee, a small co! 
mittee, who should do nothing else and have no parti 
lar connection with the carriers. He gave an account 
a meeting which had been held upon the subject, 
which the carriers were very well represented. He stat 
also that the carriers had already carried out some 
the suggestions, particularly in the matter of public 
of the work of the Uniform Classification Committee. 
also stated, unofficially, that he understood that the W<* 
ern Classification executives practically adopted the s 
gestions of the League for a committee of three or fi 
members to be in continuous session in Chicago, a 
stated that if the Southern and Official Classification c: 
mittees would do the same thing the whole three would 
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finally be rolled up together to form the Uniform Classi- 
fication Committee. He therefore suggested earnest mis- 
onary work on the part of the members with the mem- 
ers of the Southern and Official Classification com- 
mittees. It was hoped to have the rearrangement of the 
Western Classification Committee formed before the Janu- 
ry 1 meeting, and the meeting at Monterey, Cal., in 
january would then be called off. 
Incomplete Expense Bills. 

Taking up the next subject upon the docket, ‘‘Incom- 
plete Expense Bills,” President Belleville urged the mem- 
bers to do their own policing in the same way as they 
would do in the matter of accepting or declining coun- 
He believed that the carriers were hon- 


terfeit money. 


estly trying to get the matter straight, and that if the 
shippers would take up the matter in every case with the 
carriers, explaining the incompleteness of the bills, and 


wherein the incompleteness existed, a great gain could 
be made, 

W. J. Evans, National Implement and Vehicle Asso- 
ciation, called attention to the great numbers of incom- 
plete expense bills, and stated that if they were sent 
back for correction the bills were not returned, and this 
caused great difficulty. He insisted that the railroads 
ought to print the names of their stations on the bills, 
and that many of them were incomplete in this respect. 

H. G. Wilson said that a large part of this difficulty 
goes back to the shipper, particularly on expense bills 
for less than carload freight. This is due to the method 
of making out drayage tickets. Numerous carbon copies 
are used in a cylindrical machine, and the same item on 
different sheets appears in different places, and in case 
of heads being printed on the bills this was sometimes 
even worse, since the entry would be opposite the wrong 
head, and bills would consequently be made out incor- 
rectly. He called attention to this particularly, because 
he did not think that the shippers should demand too 
much of the railroads unless they were prepared to do 
everythimg in the proper way themselves. 

Mr. Ward, representing Evans & Howard, stated that 
9 out of 10 bills came through without the name of the 
He insisted that this was the fault of the car- 
member from Peoria 


station. 
rier, and not of the shipper. A 
urged the use of the typewriter in all cases. 

Mr. Evans again came to the front and stated that 
agricultural implement men are in the habit of printing 
items on bills, and in that case the error cannot be upon 
the shipper. He said that the railroads put the cheapest 
kind of help on the making out of expense bills, and this 
is the cause of much of the difficulty. 


L. B. Boswell, Quincy Traffic Bureau, said that fre- 
quently the cause of the difficulty was the use of trade 
names instead of the names of articles as they appear 
n the classification. Bill clerks are unable to tell what 
is meant. 

Mr. Wilson at this point said that it was not his in- 
tention to justify the carriers in everything that they 
did, but insisted that the shippers should come to their 
cemand upon the railroad with clean hands, having done 
everything that was possible for them to do. He again 
referred to the cylindrical machine used for this pur- 
Pose and to the effect that when printed slips were used 
the error was often worse than it otherwise would be. 

President Belleville told of a personal experience in 
the matter of bills in the matter of sheets of various 
sizes of plate glass which were misbilled, and the firm 
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with which he is connected was indicted for misdescrip- 
tion. 


Mr. Curtis confirmed the statement of Mr. Wilson as 
to the cylindrical machine, and described one which he 
had seen that morning, having four ribbons, and in which 
the shees are held in a frame so as to make absolutely 
perfect copies and with an absolutely perfect register, 
and which can be attached to a typewriter. Tur TRAFFIC 
WORLD can supply the name of the manufacturer. 


D. F. Hurd, Cleveland, referred to the report made 
by Mr. O. F. Bell at the November meeting, and thought 
that the League at its present meeting should take up 
the matter from the point where that report left it, and 
complete further action along the same lines. Mr. Bar- 
low referred to the work of a joint committee upon this 
subject with a committee of the American Railway Asso- 


OSCAR F. BELL, Chicago. 
Secretary-Treasurer National Industrial Traffic League. 


ciation. He at first suggested a letter to Mr. Wicker- 
sham for southern territory, Mr. Tinsman of the General 
Managers’ Association in Chicago, and the proper repre- 
sentative in the East, asking what instructions had been 
issued to carry out the agreement which was made at the 
Charlevoix meeting in 1909. 

Mr. Barlow, continuing, said that the League should 
follow up what had already been done, and thought that 
this could be brought about if members would send to 
the assistant secretary such data as they might have on 
incomplete expense bills, especially as to those omitting 
the names of stations. The secretary would then send 
the matter to Mr. Tinsman, who had expressed his desire 
to remove all difficulties on this score, and would gladly 
take up the matter. 

He then referred to the agreement which had been 
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made with the American Railway Association. As to the 
matter of illegibility of expense bills, all traffic organiza- 
tions have the matter under consideration. 


Keep the Manifold Copy. 


In regard to the difficulty spoken of by Mr. Wilson, 
the suggestion was made that if railroads were given the 
original sheet instead of one of the carbon copies, much 
of the difficulty would be removed, because the shipper 
would ordinarily have knowledge which could be pieced 
out by the assistance of the manifold copy only. To this 
Mr. W. M. Cave, representing Parlin & Orendorff, stated 
that he handled his business in that way now. 


Agreement with American Railway Association. 


Mr. Barlow put his remarks in a form of a motion, 
in substance, that the matter of the agreement with the 
American Railway Association should be resubmitted to 





JOSEPH KEAVY, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Vice-President National Industrial Traffic League. 


the original committee, and, if approved, for the secre- 
tary to send the matter to the proper representatives of 
the American Railway Association to ascertain what had 
been done in fulfillment of the agreement. If this course 
of procedure should fail the matter should be referred to 
the original committee of the League for the purpose of 
conferring with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Mr. McVann of the Omaha Commercial Club stated 
that the greatest objection had not yet been mentioned. 
That is, in Chicago and other large cities errors are fre- 
quently made in rebilling, and not one in ten showed 
the name of the originating line. The trouble is with 
the transfer clerks, and he believed that no substantial 
effort had been made to improve previous practice. He 
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insisted that local agents should be made to make o 
complete bills. 

Mr. Barlow read the form of agreement to which 
had made reference, and apparently it covered all nec: 
sary points. He thought that all the agreement needed 
was to be in force. 


Election of Officers. 


The first business at the afternoon session was th: 
report of the nominating committee, who reported tl! 
following officers: 

President, H. G. Wilson of Kansas City. 

Vice-president, Joseph Keavy, Indianapolis. 

Secretary and treasurer, Oscar F. Bell, Crane Co 
Chicago. 

A list of 15 honorary vice-presidents was submitted 
and of 37 directors. A resolution to the effect that 
seven directors should constitute a quorum was passed 

The president read a leiter from the chairman ot! 
the executive committee on Uniform Classification, asking 
for a joint conference with a committee of the Leagu: 
He was not prepared at the present moment to name a 
time, but wished for the League upon the 
subject. 


views of the 


Evasion of Interstate Commerce Law. 








committee on 
which 


President Belleville 
evasion of the interstate 
a resolution that the League put 
opposed to any evasion of the law in any way, and that 
it should lend its assistance to the railroads in all at 
tempts to stop such evasion. As the occasion for this 
report, Mr. Belleville referred to newspaper reports that 
evasions of this law caused a loss of $40,000,000 annually 
to the railroads of the United States. 

Mr. Barlow desired to substitute the 
for “$40,000,000,” and one member wanted to insert 
there are any such evasions,” to which Mr. Bellevill: 
promptly responded that everybody knew that there wer: 
such evasions. 

At this point Mr. Wilson was invited to occupy tl 
chair, but said that he believed the precedent established 
last year ought to be maintained, and that the president 
who had prepared himself to handle the proceedings otf 
this meeting, was the proper one, and he hoped the 
precedent would be continued. He also declared that h¢« 
would like to establish the precedent of making one man 
eligible for the presidency for one term only. Messrs 
Keavy and Bell responded briefly to calls for a few words 
from them. 


reported for the 


commerce law, offered 


itself on record as 


word ‘“‘many 


Weighing. 

Oscar F. Bell, chairman of the committee, referred 
to the previous reports of the committee on weighing 
It had been presented by the League in accordance with 
the opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commission. As 
to conferences with a committee of the American Rai! 
way Association, he stated that two conferences had 
been held and a third was now being arranged for. 
believed that substantial progress had been made. 


As to Weighing Tolerance. 


Mr. Barlow, on behalf of the committee, stated tliat 
the committee does not know what action to take in 
regard to the matter of tolerance. The committee waits 
information as to whether 500 pounds varying in weizili! 
one way or the other is a proper-allowance. Of course, 
as he stated, tolerance ought not to apply if the shipment 
was reweighed. 

A second point was in regard to articles having 4 
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natural shrinkage, or liable to increase in weight by be- 
ing carried in open cars. He wanted an expression of 
the members in regard to such articles as these. The 
committee was absolutely without data upon this subject. 


A second report upon weighing spoke of the proposed 
legislation in Congress in the matter of scales, giving 
supervision over scales to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This is the so-called Willis bill, which has been 
published in THe TRAFFIC WoRLD. Recommendation was 
made for a conference between the legislative committee 
and the weighing committee of the League. The matter 
was so referred. 

S Weighing Associations. 


Mr. Moore wanted to know as to the status of agree- 
ments between the various weighing and inspection asso- 
ciations, to which Mr. Bell responded that the arrange- 
ment with the American Railway Association contem- 
plated unity of action between the various associations, 
so as to make practice uniform over the entire country. 
The agreement such as might be entered into was sub- 
ject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Mr. Moore complained that the present practice 
puts all error on the part of the shippers. By a mere 
transposition of figures, as, for instance, from 69 to 96, 
the burden was put upon the shipper. He believed that 
a remedy would be for the roads to make check in every 
case. 

Tolerance on Shrinkable Commodities. 

A long discussion occurred in regard to the point 
raised by Mr. Barlow as to the allowance for tolerance 
upon articles liable to shrink during shipment, and such 
as likely to increase in weight. The railroads desire 
that weights at the point of origin should govern. Mr. 
Barlow’s proposition was that the weight at origin could 
govern on such commodities as were not subject to 
change in weight, as steel, for instance, but if the 
weight was within 500 pounds, or it makes a difference 
of no more than $1 in freight charges, the shipper would 
be responsible for the weighing charge. The one-dollar 
provision was inserted, Mr. Barlow gave an illustration, 
as, for instance, on a shipment of automobiles to San 
Francisco, on which the freight charges might be $20. 
There would be no chance of change in weight in the 
Shipment. He said that any question as to accuracy of 
scales would be properly taken care of. 


Weighing in Two Drafts. 


Mr. Evans said that there was nothing in the opin- 
ion of the Interstate Commerce Commission as to the 
matter of large cars weighed in two drafts. He merely 
brought up the matter so that it could be kept in mind. 
It was very injurious to shippers of agricultural imple- 
B. H. O’Meara of Douglas & Co., Cedar Rapids, 
said that arrangements were being made to extend all 
scales so as to avoid this difficulty. 


ments, 


Refuse in Cars. 


\ third report on weighing related wholly to the mat- 
‘ff refuse in cars, and precipitated a long discussion. 


te! 


The report condemned the practice of leaving debris in 
cars, and had a recommendation in substance referring 


to orders of carriers in interchange of cars at junction 


points that empty cars with debris must not be left, but 
that debris shall be removed at the expense of the de- 
livering line. Cars to shippers having debris are required 
to be reported to the proper transportation officer. The 
committee desired that the League should go on record 
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as willing to co-operate with carriers in this respect. It 
repeated the recommendation of the committee on instru- 
mentalities of transportation made at the November 
meeting. 

Mr. Scales, representing the National League of Com- 
mission Merchants, thought that in case where the debris 
left in the car represents a loss to the consignee the 
railroad company should be required to remove it, and 
that one paragraph of the report formulated a dangerous 
rule. He did not know where a consignee would be able 
to haul it, particularly in a city like Chicago. He thought 
the paragraph should be stricken out, and that the 
League should take measures to tell the railroads to get 
rid of it. A long argument ensued on this as to where 
the equities in the case lie. Mr. Hopkins wanted to 
He asked whether 
it is the duty of the carrier to do it. It does not appear 
on the surface that it is, and he did not believe the 
League had a right to insist upon it. 

Mr. Scales believed that his position was entitled 
to the support of the association. He referred to car- 
loads of potatoes which were frozen in transit, and asked 
if the consignee in that case must hire teams to carry 
the frozen potatoes out to some suitable place and dump 
them. He believed it was a logical claim that the rail- 
road must get rid of refuse, and any movement in the 
line contemplated by the report was offering something 
to the railroads which they had not asked for. F. T. 
Bentley, Illinois Steel Co., believed it was the absolute 
duty of the consignee to clean out the car when it was 
unloaded. C. S. Bather, Rockford, Ill., asked as to the 
case of manure found in the bottom of a load of coal, to 
which the answer was made that this was not a natural 
product of the coal, as contemplated by the resolution. 


Who Shall Clean Cars? 


Mr. Wilson thought that debris from live stock should 
not be cleaned out by the consignee, nor was it the duty 
of the consignee to clean out a car which had been loaded 
with cement, and from which there had been leakage 
from broken sacks. 

It was finally suggested that this part of the report 
be referred back to the committee and remodeled so as 
to conform to present usage and practice. Mr. Scales 
agreed to accept the amendment if perishable commod- 
ities should be excepted. Mr. Barlow offered a substitute 
resolution that the League place itself clearly on record 
as favoring co-operation to keep cars clean. 

Asked what co-operation in this case might mean, 
Mr. Barlow said he didn’t know, but it was the begin- 
ning of a campaign of education. Mr. Hopkins said that 
he did not know where the line could be drawn, and in 
answer to his question whether it was fair to leave such 
substances as broken fireproofing material in a car, the 
answers from different parts of the room seemed to be 
about equally divided between yes and no. Mr. McVann 
insisted that there was nothing that made it the duty of 
a consignee to clean out a car. It was one of the nec- 
essary expenses of transportation, and the League 
should insist that it be done. It is one of the railroad 
obligations to furnish clean cars, and there were no 
sentimental notions about it. 

It was finally decided on motion of Mr. Barlow to 
strike out the last paragraph of the report, rescind the 
recommendation of the committee at the meeting of No- 
vember, 1912, and that this part of the subject be again 
referred to the committee for further report at next 
meeting. 
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NeceSsary Legislation. 

E. J. McVann, for the committee on legislation, re- 
ported that since his appointment on May last nothing 
had come up except amendments to existing law, and 
therefore he had made no attempt to get the committee 
together. He then suggested the possibility of the ap- 
pointment of a committee as to needed legislation. 

One of his suggestions of subjects for the new com- 
mittee to handle was the possibility of the establishment 
of branch offices by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Another was in regard to the period of time which might 
be allowed to elapse before the presentation of claims 
on loss and damage. The carriers, he said, take the posi 
tion now that they will stand upon the four months’ 
limitation. He thought that there should be definite 
legislation on this point, and that it should not be a por- 
tion of the bill of lading. He believed, however, that 
the same amount of time should be allowed in this as 
in any other case. Under federal jurisdiction a period 
of three years was allowable in other kinds of cases for 
the presentation of such claims. He recommended that 
the League take the position that there was no place 
for this provision in the bill of lading, but it should be 
left under ordinary law. 

Another matter was as to changes in the bill of lad- 
ing, and he referred to the Pomerene bill, which had 
been approved by substantially every organization in the 
country interested. The bill did not prevail in the House, 
but died in committee. There was urgent need of legis- 
lation upon this point. There should be a fixed, definite 
place for the bill of lading in the federal law. 


Commerce Court. 


As to the bill for the re-establishment of the Com- 
merce court, he had no particular recommendation. He 
did not consider it a live subject at the present time, or 
before the next session of Congress in December. 

Import Rates. 

Another matter was a bill introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Cummins of Iowa, to the effect that there 
should be no difference between import and domestic 
rates on the same haul. This, he stated, would abso- 
lutely cut off the haul from the seaports to inland points. 
There would probably be a big difference of opinion be- 
tween importers and inland producers. He had no rec- 
ommendation to make at the present moment. Upon 
this point Mr. Wilson said that if the Cummins bill was 
technically construed it would invalidate every tariff be- 
yond the Mississippi River, because they carry rates on 
import commodities. 

Examiners’ Reports of Hearings. 

Mr. McVann then referred to the suggestion which 
had been made that the Commission should amend its 
method of handling cases upon the examiner’s report with- 
out submission to those in litigation. This is the matter 
which has been frequently referred to as brought up by 
S. H. Cowen of Fort Worth, Tex. He believed that the 
Commission should read the whole record, which was 
obviously impossible, but if this could not be done the 
report of the examiner must be submitted to the con- 
testant parties before the action of the Commission. 
This, he believed, ought to be met by federal law defining 
the status of examiners. It might be well to ascertain 
the views of the Commission upon the subject. Such 
methods were a matter of course in other legal practice, 
where masters in chancery were brought in. He also 
made the suggestion that the chairman of the legislative 
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committee, if such be appointed, be a man having ample 
time to study the question. He himself had not time to 
do the matter justice. 


Committee on Needed Legislation. 


Mr. Barlow moved that the substance of Mr. McVann’'s 
report be referred to the executive committee. Mr. Mc- 
Vann then spoke at length in support of the appointment 
of the new committee. There was no opportunity for 
special legislation in special sessions of Congress, and 
therefore the matter should be pushed in regular session 
on account of the recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
as to the position of the interstate commerce law, as 
defined in the Croninger and Harriman cases. It was 
included in the motion to authorize the executive com- 
mittee to act on the report of the special legislative com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Barlow moved that the new committee be ap- 
pointed by the new president with the advice and consent 
of the retiring president. 


Reappointment of Commissioner Clements. 


At this point the proceedings were interrupted by 
the statement of President Belleville that he had an an- 
nouncement to make which would be universally pleasing 
to the members, and read what purported to be a telegram 
to the effect that President Wilson had reappointed Com- 
missioner Clements for a new term. This was met with 
hearty and universal applause. Mr. Bentley then stated 
that the president had made a mistake, and had read 
as a veritable telegram a memorandum from him that 
the matter should be brought up. 

Mr. Bentley then stated that, while it was contrar) 
to the policy of the League to indorse a man for a political 
office, he was very heartily in favor of the reappointment 
of Commissioner Clements. The League wants a man 
in that office who knows, who has had experience. He 
believed that all the members of the League should wire 
to the President in support of Commissioner Clement's 
reappointment. 

Mr. McVann stated that he had already urged the 
matter. He stated that the only objection that the Pres- 
ident possibly had to the reappointment was the matter 
of age, since Commissioner Clements would be 70 years 
old before the expiration of his term if he should be 
reappointed, but he stated the well-known fact that Judge 
Clements was unusually vigorous and he had been a good 
and conscientious member of the Commission. If he was 
not reappointed, in view of the retirement of Commis 
sioner Prouty, there would not be a man upon the Com: 
mission whose appointment antedates the Hepburn law. 


The Pomerene Bill. 


Returning to the subject of the Pomerene bill, Mr. 
Hopkins said that legislation concerning bills of lading 
must be a national statute. He wants the new legislative 
committee to use every effort to get the bill through the 
House at the approaching session. 


ARGUES PADUCAH LUMBER RATES 


Arguments were made on Wednesday in the tiree 
cases brought by the Paducah Board of Trade agai! 
the Illinois Central and other carriers, in which 
material allegation is that the carriers make an un! 
discrimination against Paducah in favor of Cairo, on both 
inbound and outbound rates on lumber. Attorneys for 
the Paducah interests insisted that there is no reason 
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whatever why Paducah should labor under a penalty of 
irbitraries from 2 to 5 cents above Cairo on pine and 
other soft woods, while the rates on hardwood lumber 
ire the same. 

Attorneys Hines, Edward W. and J. V. Norman, rep- 
resenting the Paducah interests, said that, inasmuch as 
both are on the Ohio River, buy materials from the same 
markets and sell in the same territory, and are equi- 
distant from markets, there is every reason why they 
should have the same rates. The only possible ground 
for different treatment in favor of Cairo is that there is 
a compelling water competition at Cairo on hardwood, 
while there is none from the pine-producing territory. 


Mr. Hines declared to the Commission that the posi- 
tion taken by the carriers’ attorneys does not agree with 
the testimony of their witness, Bryan. He said that the 
inference to be drawn from the briefs of counsel of car- 
riers is that the competition which existed at Cairo is 
disappearing and that the carriers are moving as rapidly 
as they can to bring the hardwood rates, including those 
on gum and cottonwood, to the hardwood level. Mr. 
Hines insisted that Mr. Bryan’s testimony was that the 
competition had already disappeared and that there is 
now no reason for the difference in rates. “If that be 
true,” said Mr. Hines, “then the difference in rates is 
without justification.” 

“When we analyze the testimony we find that while 
there is competition at Cairo, the rates at that point are 
not compelled by that competition,” said Mr. Hines. “The 
mere fact that competition exists is not sufficient to show 
that the rates to the competitive points are unreasonably 
low or that it is not the proper measure of the rate to 
some other point which is not so highly competitive. It 
is impossible for the lumber dealers at Paducah to re- 
handle lumber in competition with Cairo because they 
are compelled to pay from $10 to $20 more per car to 
the carrier.” 

The answer of the carriers was made by Attorney 
M. P. Calloway, who declared that while the railroads are 
trying to raise the hardwood rates up to the level of the 
pine rates, the competition on the Mississippi and its 
tributaries played a considerable part when*the present 
low rates were made. He declared that the movement 
at Cairo by water continues to be as great as it was for- 
merly, and that affects the competitive rate of the east 
side railroads; but the water competition at Paducah, he 
admitted, was practically eliminated. The argument of 
the railroads is that, on account of its geographical loca- 
tion, and the further fact that traffic for Paducah moves 
through Cairo, makes the Illinois city entitled to a lower 
rate on inbound lumber. As to the outbound rates, Mr. 
Calloway argued that the testimony shows a handler 
and sorter of hardwood lumber must have his place of 
business where he can get a wide selection and where 
large quantities move by rail and water via different 
routes. Nature, he said, had made that place Cairo, and 
the Paducah lumbermen, he declared, could do their 
business far better by moving their yards to Cairo. 


UNITED STATES IS COMPLAINANT 


The United States government on November 11 ap- 
peared before Examiner Mackley as a complainant against 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac River, assert- 
ing that the classification of empty cast iron great gun 
shells, first on L. C. L. and fourth on C. L., 30,000 pounds 
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in Southern territory results in an unreasonable charge 
on such articles when shipped from Richmond, Va., to Fort 
Mifflin, near Philadelphia. Southern Classification pre- 
vails on shipments to that naval magazine. In three years 
ten carloads of shells have been sent from the Fredegar 
works in Richmond to the Mifflin magazine. W. C. Crowell, 
attorney for the government, put on as witnesses for his 
side of the case L. B. R. Troxell, who is employed in the 
navy department, and Lieutenant Wilhelm, a naval ord- 
nance inspector. 

M. C. Hall, attorney for the respondent railroad, put on 
Chairman W. R. Powe of the Southern Classification Com- 
mittee. The government witnesses undertook to classify 
empty cast iron shells, used in target practice, with car 
wheels, car axles, anvils and chains. Lieut. Wilhelm made 
the employes of the Commission and the railroad men 
smile when he said it is not accurate machining when it 
is required that the fit shall be within one one-thousandth 
of*an inch. He contended that the machining on car 
wheels, axles and articles of that kind is as liable to dam- 
age as the machine work on the shells, 

Chairman Powe said that the rating of first and fourth 
was put in a few months ago because of the complaint 
against first and third, because the Uniform Committee 
has about come to the conclusion that that should be the 
rating instead of second and fifth that now prevails in 
Official Classification. He said the fact that the classifica- 
tion existed, without complaint, for many years, had been 
taken by the committee as indicating that it was fairly 
accurate. He said that the classification was established 
on old-fashioned cannon balls, which could be shipped with- 
out the slightest danger of damage, while shells, which 
are really pieces of machinery, are expensive and delicate 
in comparison with the articles in the special iron list in 
Southern Classification. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


November 6, in I. & S. No. 336, the Commission sus- 
pended from November 10 until March 10 Item No. 2762%a 
of Leland’s Supplements Nos. 25, 26 and 27 to I. C. C. 
No. 895. 

It proposed to cancel the commodity rate of 56 cents 
per 100 pounds on peanuts, C. L., minimum 30,000 lbs., from 
New Orleans and certain other points in Louisiana to Okla- 
homa City, Okla. The class rate on peanuts, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 24,000 pounds, is 90 cents per 100 lbs. 


NEW CHIEF CLERK. 

Lester Sissler, who has been a clerk in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission since 1903, a native of Washing- 
ton, was on Wednesday afternoon appointed chief clerk 
and purchasing agent for the Commission, to take the 
place made vacant when William H. Connolly was as- 
signed to other work. Mr. Sissler has been custodian, and 
as such has had a good deal to do with the purchase of 
supplies, so that that part is not altogether new work. 
Nor is the work of the chief clerkship new to him, as 
he has been performing some of the duties of that posi- 
tion for several months. 


ILLINOIS RATES SUSPENDED. 

It is announced that the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission of Illinois has suspended recent rate ad- 
vances in the state during the same period covered by 
the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission relative 
to the eastern rate advances. 
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CODE OF CAR DEMURRAGE RULES 


Rule 4 “Notification” and Rule 3 “Computing Time.”* 

The Demurrage Rules provide that notice shall be 
given by carrier to consignee of arrival of cars. It is 
the generally accepted rule that where a carrier employs 
the use of the U. S. mail in serving notice upon a con- 
signee of the arrival of freight, that it has complied with 
its legal obligations; that it is not compelled to deliver 
the notice in person or by messenger and take receipt 
for same. It is held that when the notice is delivered 
into the custody of the U. S. mail, the postal department 
then becomes the agent of the consignee. 

By reference to Rule 3, Section C of the Code of 
Demurrage Rules, it will be noted that time is to be 
computed from the first 7 a. m. after the date on which 
notice of arrival is sent. It will also be noted that under 
Rule 8 (Claims) there is a provision dealing with notice 
sent through the mail in the case of delay. By reference 
to Section 1 and Section 5 of the Uniform Bill of Lading 
it will be noted that the carrier is to send or give notice 
of the arrival of property at destination. 

Some questions having arisen with relation to the 
proper wording of Rule 4 (Notification) and Rule 3 
(Computing Time), for the purpose of conforming the 
rule contained in the Demurrage Code with the condition 
contained in the bill of lading, negotiations have been 
conducted with the A. R. A. Committee on Relations Be- 
tween Railroads for the adoption of a new rule as to 
notification, which would be in harmony with the bill 
of lading conditions and otherwise clear up some ques- 
tions which have been raised in connection with these 


rules. 
The new rules, as proposed, together with explana- 


tions and instructions to be applied in connection there- 
with, have been approved by your “Committee on Car 
Demurrage and Storage” and by the American Railway 
Association “Committee on Relations Between Railroads” 
and are herewith reported: 


Proposed Rule 3—Computing Time. 


Section B.—1. On cars held for orders, time will be com- 
puted from the first 7 a. m. after the day on which notice of 
arrival is sent or given to the consignee. 

The following has been transferred from the Explanations 
to the Rules and made a part of Rule 3, as indicated: 

2. When orders for cars held for disposition or reconsign- 
ment are mailed, such orders will release cars at 7 a. m. of 
the date orders are received at the station where the freight 
is held, provided the orders are mailed prior to the date 
received, but orders mailed and received on the same date 
release cars the following 7 a. m. 

Instructions and Explanations to Rule 3—Computing Time. 

Section B.—Agents will in all cases attach to orders re- 
ceived by mail the envelope enclosing such orders, that there 
may be on file a record of release. 


Proposed Rule 4—Notification. 


Section A.—Notice shall be sent or given consignee by car- 
rier’s agent in writing, or as otherwise agreed to by carrier 
and consignee, within twenty-four hours after arrival of cars 
and billing at destination, such notice to contain points of 
shipment; car initials and numbers, and the contents, and, if 
transferred in transit, the initials and number of the origial 
car. In case car is not placed on public-delivery track within 
twenty-four hours after notice of arrival has been sent or 
given, a notice of placement shall be sent or given to consignee. 

Instructions and Explanations to Rule 4—Notification. 

Agents are cautioned that, in order to be legal, notices of 
the arrival of cars must be in writing, and must contain all 
of the items of information specified by this rule. An impression 
copy should be retained, and when notice is sent or given on a 
postal card the impression should be of both sides. If delivered 
by messenger, a receipt should be taken for the notice when 
practicable, in order to avoid possibilities of dispute. 

In many cases it is desirable for both consignee and car- 
rier that notices be given in some other way, especially by 
telephone, but such notices are not legal under this rule 
except when “agreed to by carrier and consignee.’’ In case 
consignees desire or will accept some notice other than the 
written notice, agents will require a written request from 


*Changes proposed by committee of National Industrial 
Traffic League, Chicago, Nov. 13, 1913. 
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them to that effect, and this request, agreed to by the agent, 
must be retained on file in order to legalize the notice. Where 
the telephone form of notice is adopted, the agent should 
require the name of the receiver of the message when th: 
notice is given In the absence of specific agicuments to the 
contrary, however, agents must not fail to send or give the 
regular written notice required by this rule. When consignee is 
notified through medium of United States mail a record sha!! 
be kept of the date and hour each notice by United States 
mail 1s deposited in Un.ted States maui. 

When address of consignee does not appear on billing and 
is not positively known, the notice of arrival must be addressed 
to the biiled destination of the shipment and deposited in 
United States mails (in such case preferably enclosed in two 
cent stamped envelope bearing return address, same to be pre 
served on file if returned). See Rule 4%, Section B and Sec- 
tion C. 

The adoption of the new notification rule as to the 
sending or giving of notice will require minor changes 
in other rules, so that the language will be uniform 
throughout the Code of Demurrage Rules. 

With reference to new Rule 3, Section B-2, negotia- 
tions are being conducted looking to the adoption of 
instructions and explanations dealing with the question 
of delays with the U. S. mail, which we regret have not 
terminated so they may be included in this report. 

Your committee in submitting this report recommends 
the approval by the League of the changes reported. 

J. C. Lincoln, 


Chairman, Committee on Car Demurrage and Storage. 


CHARGING FOR TARIFFS* 


The Tariffs Committee, after due consideration of 
the subject, submits the following report: 

1. The committee is in favor of the League declar- 
ing its opposition to carriers charging for tariffs or classi- 
fications on the ground that the shipper must have the 
information contained in those publications in order to 
meet the responsibilities that the law imposes upon him 
and that tariffs stating the terms and conditions of trans- 
portation cannot be dissociated, but constitute a part 
of the service rendered; that Section 6 of the Act pro- 
vides for notice to the public of all rates and charges; 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission, in modifying 
the requirements of that section and giving the carriers 
relief, did so with the understanding and stipulation that 
the carriers, should continue to furnish the tariff to 
shippers. 

2. As to the proper course to pursue, the committee 
is not unanimous; that is to say, while all favor legisla- 
tion if that be found necessary, some members hold to 
the view that the question should first be brought before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on formal com 
plaint, and, should such action fail in obtaining the de- 
sired results, then take the question before Congress for 
relief through legislation. One member expresses thi 
view with much force, as follows: 

“It seems to me that Congress has amply legislat« 
on this subject—Section 6 of the Act—and that it is not 
additional legislation we are in need of, but a more favor 
able ruling on the part of the Commission. The Com- 
mission has been kind to the carriers in relieving them 
of the burden of posting their tariffs at all stations and 
doubtless had it in mind that in granting this relief t 
carriers would furnish the information to the shippi! 
public in another way which would be mutually sat 
factory. Generally speaking, the railroads are supplying 
this information to shippers by furnishing them thei! 
published tariffs free, and doubtless many of them 2! 


*Report of committee of National Industrial Traffic Leag< 
Chicago, Nov. 13, 1913. 
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disposed to continue that practice. I think the question 
of charging for tariffs is a pet scheme of certain tariff 
publicity bureaus, with, of course, the approval of the 
members thereof, provided the thing can be ‘put over.’ 
The expressed view of the Commission wherein they say 
a charge ‘may be made’ has been given without a formal 
hearing and quite likely without all the facts in the 
case before them. 

“T should like to see this question brought before 
the Commission in the nature of a formal complaint, 
where it might be shown, among other things, that the 
railroads, having been relieved of a heavy burden of 
expense by being excused from posting their tariffs at 
stations for the information and use of the public, have 
now assumed (in the case of Leland’s bureau, at least) 
the attitude substantially of declining to accord to the 
public access to their tariffs unless payment be made 
therefor. I believe this can be shown, and I think the 
Commission can be impressed that if the carriers con- 
tinue to demand pay for their tariffs that they should 
again be compelled to post their issues for the inspection 
and use of the public. Also in looking over Mr. Leland’s 
price list for tariffs it is evident that he has not stopped 
tit the actual cost, but is aiming to make a very sub- 
stantial profit on these tariffs. If this be true, that fact 
should be disclosed at a formal hearing and would be 
important information before the Commission in consid- 
ering the complaint. 

“In any event, the filing of a formal complaint before 
the Commission would deter other tariff bureaus from 
following the lead of the Southwestern Bureau, pending 
a decision of the Commission, and that much would be 
gained. Finally, if the Commission should decide against 
us, we could then go to Congress for relief and would, 
it seems to me, be in a stronger position than would be 
the case if we should ask for legislation in advance of 
a formal hearing before the Commission.” 

The committee therefore recommends that both views 
as to procedure on the part of the League receive serious 
consideration, giving due weight to the merit of the prop- 
osition to first proceed by formal action before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

J. Keavy, Chairman, Tariffs Committee. 


RULES ON “STORAGE OF FREIGHT”* 


Your committee has continued its negotiations with 
the American Railway Association with the view of es- 
tablishing uniformity on the part of the carriers in their 
storage rules, and the administration thereof. It has 
undertaken to have the Storage Rules brought in harmony 
with the changes and additions that have been made 
during the past two years in the “Code of Demurrage 
Rules” so far as they may be applicable. 

The American Railway Association “Committee on 
Relations Between Railroads,” as the result of these 
negotiations, has submitted to the members of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association for adoption a new set of 
Storage Rules as follows: 


CODE OF STORAGE RULES. 


Recommended Practice, Subject to Such Changes as May Be 
Required to Meet Local Conditions. 
Proposed Rules. 


Words in bold face type represent changes or additions to 
present code. 
Rule i—Freight Subject to Rules. 
Freight, except company material, received for delivery 


.,, Report of committee of National Industrial Traffic League, 
hicago, Noy. 13, 1913. 
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or held for forwarding directions, if stored in or on railroad 
premises, is subject to storage regulations, as follows: 

Section A.—Carload freight placed on delivery tracks and 
subsequently unloaded in or on railroad premises is subject to 
fommerege rules while in cars and to storage rules after un- 
oaded. 

Section B.—Freight upon which the free time allowed has 
expired while in cars, and is subsequently unloaded in or on 
railroad premises, is subject to storage rules when unloaded, 
without free time allowance. 

Section C.—Shipments of less than carload freight if deliv- 
ered from cars are subject to storage rules, but carload freight 
when held in cars is subject to demurrage rules. 


Rule 2—Notification, 


Section A.—Notice shall be sent or given consignee by 
earrier’s agent in writing, or as otherwise agreed to by car- 
rier and consignee, within twenty-four hours (one day) after 
arrival of shipments and billing at destination, such notice to 
contain point of shipment and commodity. 

Section B.—Where shipments have been plainly marked 
with the consignor’s name and address, notice shall be immedi- 
ately sent or given consignor of refusal of L. C. L. shipments. 
Unclaimed L. C. L. shipments will be treated as refused after 
fifteen calendar days from expiration of free time. 


Rule 3—Free Time Allowed. 


Section A.—Storage will be charged when freight held in 
or on railroad premises is not removed by consignee within 
forty-eight hours (two days) from the first 7 a. m. after notice 
is sent or given, 

Section B.—Freight received for shipment In or on rail- 
road premises is subject to storage charges if held more than 
forty-eizht hours (two days) from first 7 a. m. after receipt, 
to complete a shipment or for farwarding directions. 

Section C.—Shipments held for reconsignment or reship- 
ment will be allowed twenty-four hours’ (one day) free time 
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from first 7 a. m. after notice. 


Rule 4—Computing Time. 

Note.—In computing time Sundays and legal holidays 
(national, state and municipal) will be excluded. When a legal 
holiday falls on a Sunday, the following Monday will be ex- 
cluded. 

Time will be computed from the first 7 a. m. after the 
day on which notice is sent or given to consignee. 


Rule 5—Charges for Storage on Freight Other Than Explosives 
and Other Dangerous Articles. 

Section A.—Freight, except explosives or other dangerous 
articles (see Rule 6), held in or on railroad premises in excess 
of time allowed, is subject to storage charges at the rate of 
—— cents per * per day, or at the option of the railroad 


*Ton or 100 Ibs. 72,000 Ibs. or 100 Ibs. 


may be sent to public warehouses. 

Section B.—Any fractional part of —— 7+ pounds will be 
computed as t and anv fractional part of twenty-four hours 
will be computed as one day. 

Section C—In no case shall the amount so collected for 
storage of a less-than-carload shipment exceed the amount 
authorized to be charged as storage on a carload of similar 
freight for the same length of time. 








tOne on or 100 Ibs. 





Rule 6—Charges for Storage on Explosives and Other Danger- 
ous Articles. 
Extracts from Regulations Prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


1. “General Rule D. Consignees must remove shipments of 
explosives from carrier’s preperty within forty-eight hours after 
notice of arrival at destination.” 

2. Paragraph 1672. .. . “If a shipment of explosives is 
not removed within forty-eight hours after notice of arrival at 
destination (see General Rule D), it must be disposed of by 
return to the shipper, or by storage at the expense of the 
owner, or by sale, or, when necessary to safety, by destruction 
under supervision of a competent person.”’ 

3. “General Rule O. Consignees must remove shipments of 
dangerous articles from carrier’s property within forty-eight 
hours after notice of arrival at destination.” 

Storage will be charged at the following rates per day of 
twenty-four hours, or fraction thereof, on explosives or other 
dangerous articles not removed by the consignee from rail- 
road premises within twenty-four hours (one day) after the 
first 7 a. m. following notice of arrival. 

Section A.—On shipments of the more dangerous explo- 
sives, i. e., black powder, high explosives. smokeless powder 
for small arms, wet fulminate of mercury, blasting caps, electric 
blasting caps, ammunition for cannon with explosive projectiles, 
explosive projectiles and detonating fuses, unloaded in or on 
railroad premises, twenty-five (25) cents per 100 pounds, with a 
minimum charge of twenty-five (25) cents. 

On carload shipments placed on delivery tracks, $5 per day 
in addition to the regular demurrage charges. 

Section B.—On shipments of the less dangerous and rel- 
atively safe explosives, i. e., ammunition for cannon with 
empty projectiles, ammunition for cannon with sand loaded 
projectiles. ammunition for cannon without projectiles, smoke- 
less powder for cannon, common fireworks, special fireworks, 
small-arms ammunition, cannon primers, small-arms_ primers, 
percussion fuses and time or combination fuses, or less than 
carload shipments of dangerous articles, other than explosives, 
requiring red, yellow, green or white I. C. C. labels, unloaded 
in or on railroad premises, ten (10) cents per 100 pounds, with 
a minimum charge of ten (10) cents. 

On carload shipments placed on delivery tracks, $2 per day 
in addition to the regular demurrage charges. 

Section C.—When shipments of the more dangerous -explo- 
sives (see Section A) are not removed from the railway prem- 
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ises by the consignee within the legal limit (forty-eight hours 
(two days) after the first 7 a. m. following notice of arrival) 
the most practicable of the steps authorized by paragraph 1672, 
as quoted above, must be taken to secure this removal. 

When available, powder magazines not on railway property 
should be utilized for storage. 

Section D.—When shipments of the more dangerous ex- 
plosives (see Section A), or of the less dangerous (see Section 
B) and relatively safe explosives, or of the dangerous articles 
other than explosives (Sections A, B and C) are not removed 
or disposed of at the expiration of forty-eight hours (two days) 
after the first 7 a. m. following notice of arrival, the storage 
charges assessed thereon will be double the amounts specified 
above for each day of twenty-four hours or fraction thereof. 


Rule 7—Claims, 


No storage charges shall be collected under these rules 
through causes named below. Storage charges assessed or col- 
lected under such conditions shall be promptly cancelled or 
refunded by the carrier. 

Causes. 


Section A.—Weather interference. 

1. When the condition of the weather during the pre- 
scribed free time is such as to make it impossible to move 
freight from railroad premises without serious injury to the 
freight, the free time shall be extended until a total of forty- 
eight hours free from such weather interference shall have 


been allowed. 
2. When, because of high water or snow-drifts, it is impos- 
sible to remove freight from railroad premises during the pre- 


scribed free time, 

Note.—Section A. Paragraphs 1 and 2, shall not absolve a 
consignee from liability for storage if other similarly situated 
and under the same conditions are able to remove freight. 

Section B.—Demand of overcharge. 

When the carrier’s agent demands the payment of trans- 
portation charges in excess of tariff authority. 

Section C.—Delayed or improper notice by carrier. 

1. When notice has been sent or given in substantial com- 
pliance with the requirements as specified in these rules, the 
consignee shall not thereafter have the right to call in ques- 
tion the sufficiency of such notice unless within forty-eight 
hours (two days) from 7 a. m, following the day on which 
notice is sent or given he shall serve upon the delivering carrier 
a full, written statement of his objections to the sufficiency of 


such notice. 
2. When claim is made that a mailed notice has been de- 


layed the postmark thereon shall be accepted as indicating the 
date of the notice. 

3. When a notice is mailed by carrier on Sunday, a legal 
holiday, or after 3 p. m. on other days (as evidenced by the 
postmark thereon) the consignee shall be allowed five hours’ 
additional free time, provided he shall mail or send to the 
carrier’s agent within the first twenty-four hours of free time, 
written advice that the notice had not been received until after 
the free time had begun to run. In case of failure on the part 
of consignee so to notify carrier’s agent, no additional free time 


shall be allowed. 
Section D.—Railroad errors which prevent proper tender or 


delivery. 

Section E.—Delay by United States Customs. 

Such additional free time shall be allowed as has been lost 
through such delay. 


The proposed code embodies a new rule (Rule 2, 
Section B) providing for notification to the consginor in 
the case of refusal of less-carload shipments, and that 
unclaimed less-carload shipments shall be treated as re- 
fused after 15 calendar days from expiration of free time, 
provided shipments are plainly marked with shipper’s 
name and address. 

The proposed code fails to provide for uniform stor- 
age charges, the rate being left blank (see Rule 5), for 
the reason that neither the shippers’ committee nor the 
Committee on Relations were in possession of sufficient 
data upon which to base a recommendation as to the 
rate of storage to be applied upon property left in the 
possession of the carrier as an enforced warehouseman. 
The storage charge is therefore left for determination by 
individual lines or group of lines pending further con- 
sideration. 

In the proposed code is embodied the former rule 
with relation to the charges for storage on explosives 
and other dangerous articles (see Rule 6), for the reason 
that the storage rate to be applied upon inflammables is 
now before the Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
formal proceeding, and the committee could not well take 
action until the opinion of the Commission has been 
rendered, when it is intended to frame this rule to con- 
form with the opinion of the Commission. 

The particular attention of members is called. to 
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Rule 7, setting forth more particularly than heretofore 
the causes for which no storage should be collected and, 
if collected, shall be refunded. This rule has _ been 
brought in line with the Demurrage Rules. 

It is the recommendation of your committee that 
with the explanation given in connection with rules 
and 6, which are left for future determination, that th: 
League approve of the rules as presented abvve. 

J. C. Lincoln, 
Chairman, Committee on Car Demurrage and Storage. 


TRANSPORTATION INSTRUMENTALITY 


Your committee recently received advice from ths 
secretary that the executive committee of the League 
had referred to it for consideration and report to the 
League, the question of a standard box car and pooling 
of all freight cars by carriers. It has not been practicable 
for your committee to hold a meeting, but this matter 
has been considered by correspondence and otherwise, 
and it appears: 

First—That American Railway Association car serv 
ice Rule 1 requires that foreign cars must be promptly 
returned to their owners, as prescribed by rules 2, 3 and 
4. Per diem Rule 19 provides for a commission to super- 
vise and enforce car service rules 1, 2, 3 and 4. Ina 
recent report this commission stated that the fair use of 
open cars can be, and now is, effectively regulated by 
Rule 19, but that the fair use of box cars cannot be 
effectively regulated by Rule 19, because the practice 
of home routing in the case of. box cars is an economic 
waste, from which it has developed in practice that there 
is in effect to-day a pool of this equipment, without regu- 
lation, and in its results wnjust, in times of car shortage. 
to originating lines ‘which have provided their quota of 
cars, and to the public served by those lines, and, during 
times of car surplus, to distributing lines. It was stated 
that this pool, in justice to the railroads and the public, 
should be regulated, to the end that each road, when 
it needs them, should have the use of its quota of this 
equipment or its equivalent, and objections to a pool 
are answered by the fact that existing car service rules 
have not secured to owning rod@s the use of their cars, 
so far as box cars are concerned. It was thought that 
a pool should lead to the general adoption of a standard 
box car and that if standard specifications were to be 
adopted the cost of building cars would be so reduced as 
to represent a great saving in capital investment. These 
ideas were formulated by the commission for its own 
guidance and as the result of concentrated study of car 
service under existing conditions. The matter is still 
having attention, but without as yet leading to a definite 
conclusion. We understand that the American Railway 
Association is now soliciting mail advices from its mem- 
bers on the question of a standard box car 40 feet long. 

Second—It is not clear that it would be practical for 
carriers to pool all cars. Open cars, and closed cars of 
a special character, such as refrigerator, furniture, auto 
mobile, carriage, stock cars, etc., could hardly be put 
on a basis of legal tender equipment with ordinary }ox 
cars. Whatever action is taken should be such as to 
emphasize, and not minimize, the necessity of keeping 
cars of this kind in the service for which they are it 
tended. 


_*Report of committee of National Industrial Traffic League: 
Chicago, Nov. 13, 1913. 
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Third—Even with common box cars there is a wide 
range of usefulness, comparing the older cars of short 
length and comparatively small cubic and weight capacity 
with the cars of more recent construction. This, however, 
should not offer an insurmountable objection to pooling, 
inasmuch as there is no rule to-day that guarantees abso- 
lutely to any railroad the use of its own cars. 

Fourth—Primarily, freight cars are the property of 
railroads, and the formulating of rules for their use and 
interchange rests with the carriers. Your committee has 
been unable to reach a conclusion that is unanimous on 
what action, if any, the League can or should take in 
this matter. But periods of car shortage are of such 
serious import to the shipping public that in view of 
the feeling.on the part of the public, which is shared by 
railroad Officials, that a change in existing rules could 
be made to the great advantage of shippers and which 
would result in greater economy in operation for the 
railroads, and that a pool of common box cars seems 
to offer the necessary relief, the opinion prevails in your 
committee that the League should commend the inves- 
tigation of this matter by the railroads, and that from 
shippers’ point of view it is a matter of such importance 
as to warrant special action by carriers in order that 
measures of relief may be promptly ascertained. 

J. S. Marvin, 
Chairman, Committee on Transportation Instrumentalities. 


SPRINGFIELD WANTS PEORIA RATES. 


Frank Lyon, W. W. Collin and §. S. Stewart, repre- 
senting the Springfield (Ill.) Commercial Association, the 
Pennslyvania and the Baltimore & Ohio, on November 6 
argued over the question as to whether Springfield should 
take 110 or 117 per cent of the New York-Chicago rate, 
the former contending that it is unduly discriminatory 
against Springfield and unduly advantageous to Peoria 
to have Springfield a 117 per cent point and Peoria a 
110 per cent point, when from Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore their distances are almost iden- 
tical. The difference, as he figured it, amounts to about 
two miles, which is never considered, even on 50 and 
60 mile hauls, let alone on hauls of more than 1,130 
miles, the distance from the seaports. 

To typical points west Peoria and Springfield have 
the same rates on everything except on agricultural im- 
plements and boilers. To make it possible for Spring- 
field manufacturers of the commodities mentioned to 
continue in business, the carriers have assisted by mak- 
ing commodity rates on raw materials to Springfield 
lower than to Peoria, thereby acknowledging that the 
two cities ought to be on a parity. He said the western 
carriers are not so hidebound as the eastern, which in- 
sist that because something always has been it must 
always be. He did not attack the yardstick provided 
by the railroads for determining the rates to be applied, 
although there is no reason, said he, why this accident 
of distance between New York and Chicago should be 
‘ade the measure of rates between Boston and India- 
\apolis. 

The attorneys for the railroads, of course, were able 
‘o show distances that justify higher rates to Springfield 
than to Peoria to back up the railroad claim that the 
transportation service to Peoria is less expensive, and 
that the greater distance and more expensive service 
justify the application of the higher percentage making 
the higher rate. 
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ABOUT TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


Commissioner of Trafiic Bureau of Sioux City 
Commercial Club Answers Ques- 
tions in Detail 


By GEORGE T. BELL.* 





As this League is a national association of traffic 
bureaus, it is not inappropriate on this occasion to say 
a few words about the scope and work of such organiza- 
tions, the whys and wherefores of their inception and 
something of the legitimate field of their operations. The 
careful business man always makes it a point to period- 
ically balance his books and take an inventory of his 
stock in order to keep informed regarding the progress 
of his affairs and his standing in the business world. 
The sea captain is compelled, especially in stormy 
weather, to take frequent reckonings of the latitude and 
longitude of his vessel, in order not to drift too far from 
the established course. Imitating this prudence, it seems 
altogether advisable for traffic bureau managers and com- 
missioners to occasionally take an inventory of what they 
really are and to ascertain the latitude and longitude 
of the true aims and purposes of the organizations which 
they are employed to represent. 

Scope and Work Misapprehended. 

Ever since the inception of shippers’ organizations, 
there has existed a sort of misapprehension of their scope 
and work. There has obtained a sort of distrust of their 
aims and purposes. This has been especially true among 
railroads and railroad officers. While the large majority 
of these men who sit across the table from us in rate 
cases have come to appreciate that there is an excuse 
for the existence of traffic bureaus and a legitimate field 
for their work, there are still a good many others of 
the old school, less charitable in their dispositions, who 
are inclined to regard the commissioners and managers 
of such organizations as interlopers and disturbers. This 
fast-disappearing school of railroad men seem to think 
that the chief business of traffic bureau managers is to 
stir up strife and trouble between the common carriers 
and their patrons. During the last advanced rate cases 
one or two railroad men, occupying high official positions, 
referred to traffic bureau managers as anarchists and 
walking delegates hired to patrol the relations between 
shippers and carriers for the purpose of keeping the pot 
of hositility between them boiling as much as possible. 
While railroad men as a class are not to be judged by 
the vaporings of the one or two who make such untrue 
and ill-advised references, any more than traffic commis- 
sioners as a Class should be judged by the unworthy 
exceptions among their number, the fact, nevertheless, 
remains that there is a gulf of misunderstanding between 
them. Under these circumstances it is doubly appropri- 
ate on this occasion, when so many of the railroad fra- 
ternity are present, to talk shop a little, for it needs no 
attempting to defend the traffic bureau, for it needs no 
defense, to give the railroads a smattering of its point 
of view. 

Origin and Development. 


Individual firms may have employed traffic managers 
before 1887, but investigation shows that shippers’ or- 
ganizations did not begin to appear until about the time 


*Address at annual banquet of the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League, Chicago, Nov. 13, 1913. 
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the Act to regulate commerce became a law. Originally 
it seems to have been the practice for the secretary or 
manager of the general commercial organization or board 
of trade of a city to look after railroad affairs, but later 
separate organizations, managed by men experienced in 
traffic matters, were started. These institutions did not 
spring into existence without cause. They were one of 
the effects of the situation existing at the time. Indeed, 
it can be said that they were one of the developments 
of a condition for which the railroads alone were largely 
responsible. The general policies of the carriers, just 
before the federal government began its program of reg- 
ulation, were such as to make traffic organizations among 
shippers almost necessary to the welfare of competing 
cities. This was especially true of the smaller cities— 


GEORGE T. BELL, 
Commissioner Traffic Bureau, Sioux City Commercial Club. 


the cities that were just beginning to show signs of 
substantial rivalry with the larger centers. The venerable 
Cooley, the first chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and who was to the Interstate Commerce Act 
what Chief Justice Marshall was to the Federal Consti- 
tution, has this to say on discrimination between cities 
in the first annual report of the Commission: 


“Local discriminations (between cities) have been exceed- 
ingly mischievious, and if some towns have grown others have 
withered away under their influence In some sections of the 
country, if rates were maintained as they were at the time the 
interstate commerce law took effect, it would have been prac- 
tically impossible for a new town, however great its natural 
advantages, to acquire the prosperity and the strength which 
would make it a rival of the towns which were specially favored 
in rates; for the rates themselves would establish for it in- 
definitely a condition of subordination and dependence to trade 
centers. The tendency of railroad competition has been to 
press the rates down and still further down at these trade 
centers, while the depression at intermediate points has been 
rather upon business than upon rates. In very many eases it 
has resulted in the charging of more for a short than for a 
long haul on the same line in the same direction; and though 
this has been justified by railroad managers as resulting from 
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the necessities of the situation, it is not to be denied that 
nécessity has in many cases been artificially created, and w 
out sufficient reason. 


“The inevitable result was that this management of 
business had a direct and very decided tendency to strengt 
unjustly the strong among the customers and to depress 
weak. These were very great evils, and the indirect cor 
quences were even greater and more pernicious than the dir: 
for they tended to fix in the public mind a belief that injust 
and irregularity in the employment of public agencies were 
condemned by the law, and that success was to be sought fo 
favoritism rather than in legitimate competition and ent 
prise.’’ 


With these conditions existing, it was only natur 
that the passage of an act designed to remove un 
discriminations should be the signal for the organizat 
of traffic bureaus. It will be remembered that the fir 
law made it necessary for a formal complaint to be file 
before the machinery of the Commission could be set 
motion. Who was to file this complaint? The individu 
shipper recognized that the subject of rates and th 
adjustment was too complex and intricate for the ordi 
nary layman. The small center, just beginning to have 
an ambition to make a real dot on the commercial map 
found itself without the proper facilities for giving this 
new law a trial—a law which, by the way, was inspired 
and passed primarily in the interest of the small center 
and the small shipper. The answer was the traffic bureau 
managed by a man experienced in traffic matters and 
supported by the combined shipping interests of the cit) 
These pioneers of organization also recognized the fa 
that the freight rate needs of a city could be divided 
into two classes—the primary and fundamental, and th: 
secondary and incidental; so they must counsel together 
and, with the advice of their commissioner, separate the 
wheat from the chaff, the important from the unimportant 
They recognized the advisability of not harassing the 
railroads and commissions with their petty freight 
troubles; they organized themselves into traffic bureaus 
for the purpose of taking up those matters that were 
of real importance and concerned their city as a whole 
Significant in this connection was the foresight of e 
framers of the new law in providing that commercial 
organizations and societies should have the right to a) 
peal to the Commission on behalf of their members. 


Necessary Now as in Beginning. 


It is thus seen that it was natural for traffic bureaus 
to be organized in the beginning; it is just as natural 
for them to be maintained today. If the importance of 
freight rate adjustment was what made them necessary 
in the past, they are absolutely indispensable to-day, as 
the importance of freight rate adjustment has become 
greater than the pioneers ever dreamed of. The great 
and far-reaching changes in commercial conditions which 
have taken place in the last twenty-five years have made 
the question of rates more important, and therefore the 
maintenance of traffic bureaus more necessady than ever 
before. This marvelous transition has left its footpri! 
especially deep in the vast empire of the West. In 
past business may have been done in that territory u! 
adverse rate conditions, but to-day it has become 
water—it only flows along the lines of least rate r« 
ance. 


The cost of carrying on every line of business, « 
cially the percentage cost of making sales, has incre 
by leaps and bounds. For example, traveling sales 
must make their towns twice and three times as < 
as formerly, on account of the tendency toward sn 
stocks and the consequent desire of the trade to 
them over quicker and more frequently. This, a! 
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good many other factors too numerous to mention, make 
it a great deal more expensive to hold the business which, 
with a narrowing margin of profit, leaves the leeway 
for absorptions and price-meeting very limited indeed. 
Couple this changed situation of the jobber and manu- 
facturer with the changed attitude of the retailer, and 
the ruling reason for fair freight rates becomes manifest. 
To-day, no matter what the commodity, the retailer never 
fails to demand an equalization of rates from competing 
markets. 

The growth of this demand can be largely traced 
to two causes. One is the buying independence which 
the small country merchant has developed. The pioneer 
retailer was usually a man of no capital and was con- 
sequently compelled to buy his goods on long time credit, 
with the result that the first jobber who sold him held 
the business for years, notwithstanding the adjustment 
of rates. To-day this same retailer, instead of being 
tied to any particular jobber by a line of credit, is dis- 
counting his bills and buying where and from whom 
he pleases. 

The second cause for this increased demand for 
equalization is the comprehensive knowledge of freight 
rates which the average country merchant now pos- 
sesses. He is alive to the rate situation. Being himself 
compelled to cut corners a little closer, he knows that 
a difference of one cent per hundred pounds in his freight 
bill will amount to quite a sum in the course of a year 
and buys accordingly. A narrowing margin of profit and 
an ever-increasing demand for freight rate equalization 
thus emphasizes the present absolute necessity for 
equitably adjusted freight rates, and the present absolute 
necessity for equitably adjusted freight rates is the chief 
cause for the maintenance of traffic bureaus. 


Some One Must Know Tariffs. 


Again, as the law provides that the tariff is the only 
legal rate, both as to the shipper and the carrier, it is 
necessary for the shipper to equip himself with facilities 
by which he can ascertain the tariff rate whenever occa- 


sion demands. It makes no difference what the railroad 
quotes or for what rate it contracts to carry a shipment 
as evidenced by the bill of lading, the tariff rate must 
govern. We are told that the dissolute Roman Emperor 
Caligula, just before he was murdered by members of his 
own household, caused his laws to be written in characters 
so fine and the tablets on which they were written to 
be hung so high that his people unconsciously offended 
against them. It is a well-known fact that the same 
thing has been true of the railroads and their tariffs, and 
to a large extent is true to-day. They have published 
tehir schedules in so complicated a manner and have 
buried their rates under so many exceptions and cross- 
references that the most intelligent shipper, even though 
he has the ferreting ability of a Sherlock Holmes, is 
unable to find the correct rate. Indeed, the railroads 
themselves have had a hard time reading their own writ- 
ing, so far as freight rates are concerned, as it is not 
an uncommon occurrence for two or three railroad agents 
to quote as many different rates on the same shipment. 
And, while conditions in this respect have greatly im- 
proved in late years, thanks to the relentless energy of 
the present chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the shipper is still compelled to look for “rate 
needles in tariff haystacks.” This condition constitutes 
another ef the many reasons why traffic bureaus must 
be maintained. 
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Lastly, it requires no extended argument to prove 
that we are living in an age of combination, organization 
and unity of action. People in all walks of human en- 
deavor are accepting the inevitable and forming them- 
selves into organizations having as their object the work- 
ing out of some common purpose or the realization of some 
common ideal. There is no class of individuals, there is 
no class of business, that has not been inoculated with 
this tendency toward co-operation. It has not only per- 
meated business and commerce of every description, but 
it has and still is wending its way into the very social 
and religious life of the nation. While the objects of 
this tendency have sometimes been distorted and made 
to serve wrong purposes, the tendency itself, psycholog- 
ically considered, is as natural and normal as life itself. 
It is really one of the attributes of civilization. 

Historians tell us that in savage times, it was every 
man for himself and that as he became more civilized 
he formed tribal, national and other relations with his 
fellowman, all based upon the idea of co-operation and 
unity of action. Our own railroads, themselves the fore- 
bearers of civilization, have been very susceptible to this 
policy. Indeed, in this respect, they are the most civilized 
institutions in the country to-day. Wishing to rid them- 
selves as much as possible from the taskmaster of com- 
petition, they have successively metamorphosed from pool- 
ing associations, made unlawful by the original interstate 
commerce act, into freight associations declared within 
the prohibitions of the Sherman anti-trust law in the great 
Trans-Missouri Freight Association case, thence into the 
community of interests’ scheme declared unlawful in the 
Northern Securities case; while to-day the chrysalis takes 
the form of tariff committees where, to use the words 
of ex-Commissioner Lane, “traffic managers sit and com- 
pete with each other across the table” and individually 
give notice of rates previously agreed upon in conference. 
It cannot be denied that to-day as much as ever the rail- 
roads of this country move and have their being by 
breathing the atmosphere of combination and unity of 
action. No other industry has so tenaciously and per- 
sistently advocated agreement and combination. In view 
of these facts, is it anything strange or singular for ship- 
pers to organize themselves into shippers’ leagues and 
traffic bureaus? No more natural thing could be ex- 
pected. With the institutions to which they must look 
to make their commodities subjects of commerce, com- 
bined and unified by the almost ironclad rules of tariff 
committees, the shippers have simply decided that while 
in Rome the thing to do is to be a Roman and thereby 
secure to themselves all the privileges and immunities 
of Roman citizenship. The shippers have learned the 
advantages of co-operation and unity of action from the 
railroads, and it is very unbecoming for the teacher to 
criticize the pupil when he learns his lesson well. 


Purpose Not to Harass Railroads, 


The daily work of the average traffic bureau is well 
known to all and needs no elaboration on this occasion. 
let it be said here, however, that these organizations are 
not maintained for the purpose of harassing the railroads. 
Nor is there any trucn in the statement that their man- 
agers and commissioners have to keep things. stirred 
up in order to be successful in their work. Those who 
hold such views seem to overlook the important fact 
that the traffic bureau manager is merely the servant 
of his executive committee or board of directors, a body 
of business men who are in the habit of conducting their 
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affairs along business lines. The bureaus are organized 
and their managers are employed to bring about those 
conditions which the shippers deem necessary to the wel- 
fare of, not themselves alone, but the railroads as well, 
as any readjustment of rates that permits commerce to 
flow more freely through a particular city redounds to 
the benefit of the carriers serving that city. The prosecu- 
tion of this policy may sometimes force these shippers’ 
organizations to take a position of apparent opposition tc 
the carriers, but this incidental fact should not be allowed 
to cover up the policy itself. The railroads should re- 
gard them as intermediaries between themselves and 
the shippers. They should regard these organizations as 
intermediaries which understand and appreciate that 
fundamentally the interests of the shippers and the in- 
terests of the carriers are mutual. The commissioners 
and managers of these intermediaries are, in the majority 
of instances, men who were formerly employed in the 
railroad service and are therefore acquainted with the 
railroad point of view; they know how a railroad man 
thinks; they know the motives that constitute his springs 
of action. They know these things much better than the 
average shipper, to whom differentials, arbitraries, pro- 
portional rates, and the like, are meaningless terms. 

The railroad traffic manager is fond of referring to 
freight rates and their adjustment as a most technical 
and scientific subject. While there is no doubt about its 
being technical, there is some question about its being 
scientific; but, whether it is one or the other or both, it 
is for thesé very reasons desirable for shippers to take 
up such matters with the carriers in an intelligent man- 
ner, hence the traffic bureau. If it is desirable for the 
shippers to take up some matters with the carriers by 
means of the traffic bureau, it is just as desirable for 
the carriers to take up some other matters with the 
shippers through the mediation of the traffic bureau. The 
fact that the traffic bureau is maintained and supported 
by the shippers primarily in their own interest should 
not militate against this suggestion, as, whether any par- 
ticular proposition meets with favor or not, the more 
shippers and carriers confer with each other through 
a common channel, the more they become impressed with 
each other’s point of view. Take the subject of claims 
for example. Perhaps no other one thing is so productive 
of unfriendly feeling between shippers and carriers. A 
shipper not understanding the grounds on which his claim 
is declined will retaliate by resorting to the boycott. In 
such cases, if the railroads would refer the matter to 
the traffic bureau to which the shipper belongs, a settle- 
ment satisfactory to all concerned and a continuation of 
the former friendly relations between the contending 
parties would be the result. 


Traffic Bureau Is Intermediary. 


Besides acting as an intermediary between its mem- 
bers and the railroads, it often becomes necessary for 
traffic bureaus to file formal petitions for changes in 
rates with the state and interstate commissions. In the 
vast majority of instances the taking of such action is the 
last link in a long chain of efforts to secure a friendly 
settlement of the controversy. The fact that it is found 
necessary is no indication, from the standpoint of the 
shippers, that the particular railroads involved have been 
arbitrary in their decision not to voluntarily grant the 
thing requested. It should, therefore, be no indication 
from the standpoint of the carriers that the thing asked 
for is unreasonable. It should be regarded rather as an 
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honest difference of opinion, that should be settled, and 
settled right. Notwithstanding these facts, there are stil] 
a good many railroad men of the old school who look 
upon the filing of a formal petition by a traffic bureau 
as an unfriendly act for which the commissioner or man 
ager is largely responsible. This servant of the shippers 
is engaged in a worthy work so long as he confines his 
applications for changes to the railroads themselves, but 
the minute he presents his petition to governmental tri- 
bunals he becomes a disturber and an undesirakle citizen. 
This is an unfortunate attitude. It is founded upon an 
entire misconception of the nature of the proceeding. 
When a traffic bureau files a formal petition with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the interested railroads 
should not regard it as the beginning of a lawsuit. The 
government knew that in the very nature of things ship 
pers and carriers would sometimes differ as to what was 
proper in rate adjustment and consequently provided an 
unbiased tribunal where such differences could be sub- 
mitted for arbitration. The filing of a formal petition 
is therefore not the beginning of a suit in court, for the 
Commission is not a court and the parties are not liti- 
gants, but merely a request made upon that body to 
arbitrate a difference of opinion between certain shippers 
and certain railroads regarding certain rates. While the 
law makes it the duty of the Commission to investigate 
the management and rate schedules of the railroads, it 
is obvious that to scrutinize every rate adjustment for 
possible violations of the law would be, not only im- 
practicable, but impossible. 

The law, therefore, gives to shippers, and railroads, 
too, for that matter, the right of appeal to the Commis- 
sion. It is unfortunate that when shippers present a 
petition, they are called complainants and the interested 
railroads defendants, and that the preliminary petition 
and answer rather smatter of a lawsuit. A much nearer 
approach to the real essence of the proceeding would be 
attained if both the shippers and the carriers joined in 
a formal request to the Commission to arbitrate. Viewed 
from this standpoint, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is not the Supreme Court of the railroads, as a promi- 
nent magazine writer recently put it, but the Hague 
Tribunal of the railroads and the shippers, where arbitra- 
tion rather than strife is supreme. Indeed, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is more nearly the Supreme Court 
of the shippers than of the carriers, for the former must 
accept the decisions of that tribunal as final, while the 
latter have the right of appeal to the courts. 


Transition From Old to New. 


This great country of ours is growing greater all the 
time. The centers of its population, manufacturing, dis- 
tributing and farm production are continually moving. 
The intelligence of its people is increasing. Their ideas 
are changing. Everybody and everything must keep 
pace with the spirit of the times. The old must make 
way for the new. No man, no set of men, no institution, 
no industry, can stop the tide of progress. Apply this 
living, vital fact to the channels of commerce, and cal- 
riers must appreciate that rate adjustments can become 
obsolete and behind the times—that rates which were 
made to fit conditions of the dim and distant past must 
be changed to fit conditions of the present and the future. 

Such sordid things as settled adjustments and policies 
cannot hold back the tide. Shippers and carriers alike 
should therefore be interested in seeing to it that the 
transition from the old to the new, from the obsoleté 
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» the up-to-date, in the realm of transportation rates 
is accomplished as easily and as harmoniously as pos- 
ble. The railroads, represented by their traffic officers, 
and the shippers, represented by their traffic managers 
or traffic bureaus, should heed the handwriting on the 
wall and recognize that rate readjustments must be made. 


Work Requires Broad-Mindedness, 


It is a great work. It is a work that requires broad- 
mindedness and common sense. It has to be done; why 
not do at least some of it together across the counsel 
table? In this connection, the idea should be encouraged 
and developed that the business of making and adjusting 
rates is a profession, and as such should be subject to 
some recognized principles of ethics. It should be con- 
sidered unethical for a traffic bureau manager to take 
the freight rate troubles of his members to the state or 
interstate commissions without first negotiating with the 
carriers for a friendly settlement. Likewise, it should 
be considered just as unethical for a railroad to make 
advances in rates before conferring with the shippers 
affected or their representatives. This simple code of 
ethics ig founded upon reason and, if recognized by the 
railroads and shippers alike; would go a long way toward 
dispelling the atmosphere of misunderstanding that now 
pervades their relations. Most traffic bureaus already do 
this, and it is to be hoped that the railroads will seriously 
consider it. A good example of the comparative value 
to the earriers of the policy of conferring and of not 
conferring with the shippers regarding advances in rates 
is presented in the eastern advanced rate cases. Two 
years ago, when the carriers operating in the territory 
east of the Mississippi River endeavored to secure an 
arbitrary advance in class rates without first conferring 
with the shippers and their representatives, they met 
with a gigantic wave of opposition that ultimately caused 
them to lose the case. To-day these same railroads are 
laying their plans for another attempt to secure increased 
Instead of filing their tariffs without counseling 
with the shipping public, their presidents and other ex- 
ecutive officers have been appearing before commercial 
clubs, boards of trade and other shippers’ organizations 
and talking the matter over. The result has been a phe- 
nomenal change of feeling, if not of attitude, on the 
part of the shippers. Instead of being uniformly against 
the advance, as they were two years ago, hundreds of 
them and their organizations are actually in favor of the 
proposition, others are indifferent, while those absolutely 
opposed are so far conspicuous for their absence. It is 
true that such examples as this are few and far between, 
but not because the shippers and shippers’ organizations 
have not always been willing to meet with the railroads. 
It is because the railroads have never been willing to 
meet with the shippers. If the policy of conferring with 
each other should be adopted, it would only be a recogni- 
tion of the basic fact that the making of rates is a two- 
sided affair, in which the shipper as well as the carrier 
should have an opportunity to participate. When the 
Situation is sanely considered, it is not such a monstrous 
thing to suggest that no railroad traffic manager or set 
of railroad traffic managers, not in daily touch with the 
shippers and their problems and therefore not acquainted 
with the ebb and flow of business, can sit in the quiet 
of a private office or committee room and initiate ad- 
vances in rates which will fulfill the fundamental of the 
law that they must be reasonable to the shipper as well 
as to the carrier. 


rates. 
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Bureaus Here to Stay. 


In conclusion, let it be said that the traffic bureaus 
are here, and here to stay. They are the exponents of 
real co-operation between the railroads and their patrons. 
Their managers and commissioners regard their work as 
a profession subject to recognized rules of ethics founded 
upon the principle of co-operation. Under the fostering 
influence of this policy, the results have been so gen- 
erally beneficial that to-day there is not a really pro- 
gressive city in the nation that is without its traffic 
organization. And as the smaller centers develop the 
circles of their tributary territory and extend the radii of 
their commercial activity, they too are recognizing the 
expediency, if not the necessity, of having some organ- 
ization to look after their affairs in the transportation 
world. For to-day is the day of combination, organization 
and unity of action. It is the day of traffic bureaus and 
shippers’ leagues, it is the day of commercial clubs and 
national chambers of commerce. And the reactionaries 
who criticize these progressive crusaders are being an- 
swered in the words of Euripides, the fighting poet of 
the Greeks: 

“Thou hast heard men scorn thy city, 

Call her wild of counsel, mad; 

Thou hast seen the fire of morn 

Flash from her eye in answer to their scorn. 

Come peril on peril, tis this that makes her grand, 

And common states that stand 

In caution, twilight cities, dimly wise, 

Ye know them, for no light is in their eyes.” 

Such sightless cities are the ones that the crucible 
of commercial competition will reduce to glorious ruin, 
while those whose leaders have the vision to see the 
advantages of working together with a common purpose 
to a common end are those that will remain in the van- 
guard of civilization and progress. 


U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States have decided on Feb. 11 to 13, 1914, for 
the second annual meeting of the National Chamber; and 


The 


on Washington as the place. More than 430 local, state 
and national organizations now constitute the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America, and will 
be represented in February. 


THE FIVE PER CENT INCREASES 


The following is the text of the Commission’s order 
suspending the advanced rate tariffs filed by carriers in 
Official Classification territory, the numbers of the tar- 
iffs—about 21,000—being omitted: 

ORDER. 

At a general session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, held at its office in Washington, D. C., on 
the 4th day of November, A. D. 1913. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 333. 

Rate Increases in Official Classification Territory. 

It appearing, That there has been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission tariffs containing sched- 
ules stating new individual and joint rates and charges, 
and new individual and joint regulations and practices 
affecting such rates and charges, to become effective, 
except as otherwise stated herein, the 15th day of No- 
vember, 1913, designated as follows: (Numbers omitted.) 

It is ordered, That the Commission, upon complaint 
and upon its own initiative, without formal pleading, 
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enter upon a hearing concerning the propriety of the 
increases and the lawfulness of the rates, charges, regula- 
tions and practices stated in the schedules contained in 
said tariffs. 

It further appearing, That said schedules make cer- 
increases in class and commodity rates, and the 
rights and interests of the public appearing to be in- 
juriously affected thereby, and it being the opinion of 
the Commission that the effective date of the schedules 
contained in said tariffs should be postponed pending 
said hearing and decision thereon; 

It is further ordered, That the operation of ALL 
schedules contained in said tariffs be suspended, and that 
the use of the rates, charges, regulations and practices 
therein stated be deferred upon interstate traffic until 
the 12th day of March, A. D. 1914, unless otherwise 
ordered by the Commission; 


tain 


And it is further ordered, That a copy of this order 
be filed with said schedules in the office of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and that copies hereof be 
forthwith served upon the carriers parties to said sched- 
ules, and that said carriers parties to said schedules be, 
and they are hereby, made respondents to this proceed- 
ing, and that they be duly notified of the time and place 
of the hearing above ordered. 

By the Commission. 

George B. McGinty, 
Secretary. 


INDICTMENTS FOR MIS-BILLING 


Within a few days several convictions have taken 
place in New York as a result of an investigation by As- 
sistant United States District Attorney Knox, who has 
over 125 cases under investigation on charges of fraudu- 
lent classification of merchandise. 

In the case of Henry A. Dix & Sons Co., the indictment 
charged shipment of dress goods to their factory under a 
classification 10 per 100 pounds lower than pre- 
scribed by law. The firm pleaded guilty to the two counts 
as charged and was sentenced to pay a fine of $500. 

In the case of the American Thermo Ware Co., the 
charge was under classification of thermo The 
goods were shipped as hardware. The firm also shipped 
optical goods as glassware. Pleas of guilty to the indict- 
ments were entered and sentence of $250 was imposed. 

Eimer & Amend were charged with shipping goods 
out as glassware when the real classification was higher. 
Pleas of guilty were entered and sentence of $600 was 
imposed. 

The Thermos Bottle Co. is under -indict- 
ment for classifying its goods as glass bottles. 


cents 


ware, 


American 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES 


Revenues and expenses for the large steam roads, 
taken from reports on hand up to 1 p. m., November 11, 
show the following: 

For the country as a whole a fall in the net revenue 
of 181 roads, with a mileage of 221,383, from $430 to 
$406; for the 73 roads of the eastern district, having a 
mileage of 56,315, a fall from $686 to $618; for the 36 
roads of the southern district, with a mileage of 41,711, 
an increase from $256 to $270, and for the 72 western 
roads, with a mileage of 123,357, a fall from $392 to $356. 

For the three months of the current fiscal year the 
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net revenue fell from $1,226 to $1,141; for the eastern 
district, from $2,094 to $1,863; for the southern district 
they fell from $731 to $723, and from the western dis- 
trict they fell from $999 to $953. 


The monthly summaries of earnings and expenses of 
large roads will be a large factor in the testimony and 
arguments on the five per cent increase application. Th« 
Commission on Tuesday put out the complete report for 
the month of August and the complete report for th: 
first two months of the current fiscal year. The report 
for August shows that for the whole country operating 
income fell off $53.52 per mile, compared with the cor 
responding month of 1912. For the two months the fall 
ing off amounted to $72.44. The same months in 1911 
showed an increase over the two months of 1910 of $77.26 
per mile. 

For the eastern district, in which the trainmen have 
just been given an increase in wages, the showing is 
bad, at least from a bookkeeper’s point of view. The 
decrease in the operating income for the month of August 
compared with August of 1912 was $120.01. For the two 
months of the year the reduction amounts to $176.22 
per mile. 

The really significant fact with regard to the reports 
of the roads in the eastern district is that during August 
of this year the receipts from freight fell off. Ther 
was not merely an increase in the cost of living, but 
there was a decrease in the amount of freight business, 
which no traffic manager can view with complacency, 
especially at a time when operating costs are climbing. 
The freight revenue in August, 1912, was $82,475,604, 
while in August of this year it amounted to $81,628,992. 
The passenger revenue, however, went up substantially 
$1,900,000. 

For the country as a whole the freight revenue fell 
a little, in round numbers, $59,000, which is but a baga- 
telle, while the passenger revenue increased, in round 
numbers, $3,500,000. 

The southern district, which has been showing an 
increase in the operating income while the rest of the 
country has been exhibiting decreases, passed into the 
minus sign list in August, the decrease being $27.89 per 
mile, and for the two months $26.40. The western dis- 
trict loss in August amounted to $29.91 per mile and for 
the two months $%..27. 


ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 


The effective date in No. 4353, State of Kansas et al. 
vs. Atchison et al., has been extended to January 1, the 
carriers being unable to publish tariffs before that time. 

Reparation orders have been issued in No, 4502, Gor- 
don & Ferguson et al. vs, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha et al. 

An order reopening No. 4782, Standard Vitrified Brick 
Co. vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy et al., was issued 
November 12. 


BARTLETT CO. GETS REPARATION. 


On an agreed statement, entered into between the 
parties in the complaint of S. C. Bartlett Co. vs. Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis et al., the Commission has entered an 
order of reparation for $3,811.20, with interest from April 
1, 1912. 
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THROUGH PACKAGE CARS A NECESSITY 


By J. F. MORTON.* 


Satisfactory transportation service for freight ship- 

ents is mere than a transportation problem. It is an 
ssential branch of our sales department. Routing our 
hipments so they will be handled in the through pack- 
ige car which will reach destination without useless 
transfers means elimination of delays, less liability of 
ss and damage, and less chance of error in loading, 
thus substantially eliminating the necessity for tracing, 
ind facilitating tracing when necessary. This means 
satisfaction to buyer and seller, eliminates the annoyance 
due to the filing and collection of claims, and at the same 
ime creates a desire to trade in the market affording 
the most satisfactory transportation service. 

In these preliminary remarks I have tried to show 

the necessity for a system of through package cars. The 


J. F. MORTON, 
Assistant Traffic Director, Chicago Association 
of Commerce. 


next necessity is the placing of the necessary information 
in the hands of the shipper, which will enable him to 
use the through package cars in a scientific manner. 

Presuming that I have made clear the desirability 
and the necessity for such a system, we will proceed 
to the explanation of the through package cars and their 
use. A through package car is not an innovation. They 
have always existed, and are as old the railroads. There 
is nothing mysterious or complicated in their operation. 
The strict definition of a through package car consists 
of a car loaded with less than carload shipments, origi- 
nating at one point, destined to another, regardless of 
the amount of tonnage, or the destination. The distance 
may be ten miles, or it may be a thousand miles. There 
is, however, a distinctive service performed by each car, 
when used in a scientific manner. It is this scientific 
use of the car that has caused a rather different meaning 
to be applied to the through package car. 

A through package car is now understood to mean 
the one car of the entire system operated, which can 
take a shipment from origin to destination in the quick- 
est time, and in the best condition. And, as transfers 
are factors in the time and condition at destination, the 


*Address delivered before the Traffic 
Chamber of Commerce, November 10, 1913. 


Branch, Cincinnati 
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package car also implies the one car necessitating the 
least number of transfers. This being true, we may 
safely say that the modern definition of the package 
car also implies the scientific use of the present system 
of package cars, however small the system may be. 

The scientific use of these cars means that only 
such shipments should be loaded into the car furnishing 
the best service to destination when so loaded as com- 
pared with the service when loaded into some other 
through car. 

It is frequently the case that the carriers are not 
aware of the difference in the service to a given point 
via each of the package cars which they operate. And 
in some cases, where they know of the difference it may 
be ignored, the reason being, possibly, that they receive 
a little larger proportion of the revenue when so loaded 
than when loaded into some other car giving better serv- 
ice. In such cases the shipments should not be given 
to those carriers, provided a better arrangement exists 
via some other line. It is difficult for me to persuade 


‘ myself that the carriers are not under moral obligations 


to serve the shipper in the best manner possible. 

In speaking of the scientific use of through package 
ears, the obligation of the shipper is as great as that 
of the carrier. It is the duty and policy of the carrier 
to accept shipments when offered, whether they are in 
a position to give the best service or not. It is, there. 
fore, necessary for the shipper to be in a position to 
know which of the carriers can perform the most sat- 
isfactory service to any given point. And such lines 
as can perform this service, he should patronize exclu- 
sively. This does not mean that he should patronize one 
line exclusively for all of his shipments. It is the con- 
tention that for shipments to such points where one 
road is superior to the other, that road should be given 
those shipments. Each line is superior to all others to 
some points, and at the same time the worst to some 
other points. For this reason it is necessary to patronize 
all lines. We cannot ignore this logic. 

If called upon to say how Chicago started to build 
up their present scientific use of the through package 
cars, I must say that the first thing we found it neces- 
sary to do was to ascertain the exact use performed by 
each of the cars then in operation. This information 
was carefully compiled and tabulated, conscientiously dis- 
criminating in favor of the line having the best service 
to a given point. This information was given to the 
shipper, asking his co-operation by using it; this as a 
duty to his patrons, his market and the carrier. This 
may appear a little radical, but after having duly con- 
sidered the results desired to be accomplished, you will 
readily see that it is a strictly business proposition. 
Business, you know, has very little sentiment. 

It seems that just here is an excellent time and 
place to say that since I have been engaged in this occu- 
pation my observations lead me to believe that the shipper 
is more at fault in the question of transportation than 
are the carriers. 

To illustrate: Take any of your railway lines here. 
Each of them can furnish you with a service to certain 
points that cannot be equaled by any of its competitors. 
Each line has its regular movement of trains, its regular 
system of package cars, its regular transfer points, and 
its regular method of doing business. All you have to 
do is to give the proper shipment to the proper railroad, 
and they will do the rest. They have no object what- 
ever for delaying your shipments, and the only reason 
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that they do so is because you do not give them the 
proper shipment. Or, if given to them, it is at the wrong 
time or place; or with improper intermediate routing, 
which will divert them from the usual or natural channel. 
As mentioned before, each road is the best to somewhere, 
and vice versa. I wish to convey this idea—that it is 
not necessary for the carrier to make any strenuous 
efforts, or to do anything differently in order to give 
good service to certain points; it comes naturally. It is 
in accordance with their method. The thing necessary 
for the shipper to do is to get his shipment into the 
proper channel, and let it take the natural course with- 
out trying to influence its movements to conform to his 
idea as to how it should be handled. 


For the successful operation of through package cars 
it is necessary to have the full co-operation of the ship- 
per, salesman, consignee and carrier. It is the duty of 
your organization to convince each of the parties to the 
transaction, that the benefits to be derived from such co- 
operation are mutual. To accomplish this it is necessary 
only to appeal to selfish interests. The shipper wants, not 
only to retain his present business, but to increase it. 
To do so he must have quick transportation service. 
The salesman wants satisfied patrons, larger orders and 
prompt collections. To accomplish this he must have 
quick transportation service. 

The consignee wants fresh, seasonable and up-to-date 
goods on his shelves. To have these he must have quick 
transportation service. 

The carriers want greater tonnage. To have this 
they must furnish quick transportation service, so that 
the consignee may be able to dispose of his stock before 
the next call of the salesman, which means that more 
goods will be bought in the markets of the carriers. 

Duties of the Shipper. 

We are not speaking of the shipping clerk, or the man 
actually making the shipment. It is the man behind the 
business. The man that produces. The man responsible 
for the success of the business of which he is the head, 
or the man who is responsible to the owner of such a 
business. This man may be the most up-to-date man in 
your community, using all the latest systems of labor- 
saving and efficiency devices known to business men. 
His methods for producing may be a model of efficiency. 
His sales department cannot be excelled, his credit de- 
partment without a flaw and his collection department 
equally good. He will spend a mint of money in these 
department. He is careful that no competitor can equal 
his display of stylish and desirable goods. He will re- 
sort to all honorable methods to make sales. He will 
investigate to the limit his detbors. He will strain every 
nerve to fill his orders promptly, which orders he finally 
lands in the shipping rom. What next? He apparently 
loses all interest in the transaction. He appears per- 
fectly content to leave the finishing touches to a party 
whose interest is to get the shipment off his hands, many 
time regardless of the interest of his employer. Appar- 
ently a shipping receipt is all that is required, making 
himself content with the privilege of blessing out the 
carrier for failure to make satisfactory time to destination. 

I believe that there is just as much necessity for 
strict business principles to be exercised in the shipping 
room as there is in the bookkeeping department. There 
is as much necessity for the shipping clerk to be equipped 
with the facilities for making shipments correctly as is 
the bookkeeper with his entries. The shipping clerk 


should be provided with such information as will enable 
him to route his shipments via the most advantageous 
route. He should be instructed to follow this information 
or instructions with no more deviation than any other 
department would be permitted to deviate from the gen- 
eral rules. To permit a shipment to leave the room 
with the routing influenced by any other motive than 
the welfare of the house should be considered bad busi- 
ness. 


Duties of the Salesman. 


It was at one time, more so than now, the custom 
of the salesman to request the consignee to furnish the 
routing for the order taken. This was done to shift the 
blame for poor service from the shoulders of the shipper 
to those of the carrier and consignee. It is so easy to 
say, when complaints come in that “it was shipped ac- 
cording to your instruction.” He overlooks the fact that, 
while he has shifted the responsibility of bad service 
from his shoulders to those of consignee, the consignee 
may at the same time shift his purchases to a more 
advantageous market. The salesman should keep as well 
informed of the time required to deliver the goods as 
he is in the quality of the goods which he is selling, and 
should discourage as much as possible the dictation of 
the consignee, especially when it is a question of service 
only. We are willing to concede to the consignee the 
moral right to request certain delivery, but I doubt if 
he should go so far as to to concede the right to name 
the initial or intermediate lines over which the shipment 
must move. The salesman should ascertain the policy 
of the house in regard to such matters and enter heartily 
into the spirit of co-operation. He should report to the 
organization any defects in the service which may occur, 
or be suggested to him, so that steps may be taken to 
have the obstacles removed or avoided. 


Duties of Consignee. 


The consignee, located at the other end of the line, 
is not, and cannot be, as familiar with the conditions at 
the shipping end as the shipper is, or should be. H¢ 
should, therefore, not undertake to meddle, unless he is 
thoroughly familiar with such conditions. I am now 
speaking of the average consignee. There are exceptions, 
as we all know. Through the salesman and personal 
letters, when necessary, the shipper can educate his 
patrons to believe that the house is in a position to know 
more about transportation than the consignee, and are 
anxious to see that nothing less than the best is sat- 
isfactory for their patrons, and that they can better serve 
them when the routing is not interfered with. 


ARGUE PETROLEUM RATE. 


C. D. Chamberlin, for the complainant, and L. E 
Hinkle, for the carriers, argued the complaint of the 
Bessemer Refining Co. of Columbiana, O., against the 
Pennsylvania and others. In that case the issue is 
raised by the application of 8% cents on petroleum from 
Columbiana to Titusville, while Oil City has a rate of 
7% cents. Mr. Hinkle justified the appearance of dis- 
crimination by pointing out that the rate is in accord- 
ance with the groups that have been long in existence. 
Mr. Chamberlin expressed the opinion that such an 
adjustment is ridiculous and grotesque when worked out 
as in these particular instances, and should not be 
allowed. 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 


General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 


ing to the law of Interstate transportation of freight. 
desiring special 


Address 


Legal 


service 


by requiring 


Department, The 


Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 
Demurrage Charges for Detention of Refrigerator Cars. 


Ilinois.—“Referring to 


your 


Readers 


Immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 


Traffic Service 


legal 


opinion 


Bureau, 


about 


charges for detention of refrigerator cars, as expressed 
on page 680 of THe TrArFFic Wortp for Oct. 11, 1913. 
The regular demurrage charge of $1 per car per day, ex- 
clusive of Sundays and holidays, has nothing whatever 
to do with the special detention charge of $3 per car per 
day on refrigerator cars containing fruits and vegetables. 
These two charges are entirely distinct and separate, and 


they cover different classes of service. 


You are no doubt 


familiar with the Interstate Commerce Commission ruling 


in favor of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 


some years 


ago, affirming the reasonableness of its charges for de- 
tention of fruits and vegetables in carloads in the prod- 
uce yards at Pittsburgh. 


“The Oklahoma and Southwestern Lines published a 
special detention charge of $3 per car per day on refrig- 
erator cars, believing it to be necessary as well as rea- 


sonable, and legally 


defensible. 


Certain 


shippers made 


through the Interstate Commerce Commission an informal 
complaint, No. 35226, which was so fully and satisfactorily 
answered by the southwestern roads, showing the reason- 
ableness of their rule, that the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission 


declined to suspend the new tariff. The Com- 


mission itself certainly seems to be strongly in sympathy 
with all reasonable efforts to secure the release of valu- 
able equipment for the legitimate service of transporta- 
with favor the efforts 
of any particular consignees to tie up such cars indefi- 


tion, and is not 


nitely.” 


inclined to view 


Our further review of this subject has convinced us 


that some modification of our views, 
pressed on page 680 of the Oct. 
is required. 


TRAFFIC 


WORLD, 


The primary 


as originally ex- 
11, 1913, issue of THE 


reason for 


demurrage is to release equipment and again place it in 
But when special equipment is 
used, and the consignee makes use of it as a warehouse, 
it would seem from the Commission’s previous attitude 
that a situation is developed which requires the payment 
of more than the ordinary demurrage charge of $1 per 


transportation 


car per day. 


service. 


The business of a railroad is transporta- 


tion, not storage, and a consignee has no right to use 
a car as a trading place to the embarrassment of the 


carrier. 


In Re Demurrage Investigation, 19 I. C. C., 496. 
In the case of Wilson Produce Co. et al. 
van BR RB, 16 1. C. C., 


vs. Pennsyl- 
116, the Commission held that 


the law does not require a carrier to give its cars and 
tracks under any terms for use as warehouses or places 


of business; 


that after allowing a reasonable time for 


unloading cars the carrier may impose such charges for 
further detention as will lead to the speedy release of 
its equipment, and that a carrier has a right to impose 
such charges at its produce terminal as will render that 


terminal available for the’ purpose for which it was in- 
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tended. 


In Opinion 1996, the Commission further said 


907 





that the carrier may protect itself against undue delay 
by imposing a reasonable charge for such delay, and that 
the shipper can be subject to a penalty of this kind by 
tariff provision. 


It appears that the carriers affected by the charge in 
question have a tariff provision requiring the payment of 
a detention refrigerator charge of $3 per car per day, in 
addition to the ordinary demurrage charge of $1 per car 
per day, and that certain shippers filed a formal pro- 
test against the operations of the same prior to its effect- 


ive date. 


The .Commission, after due investigation, on 


April 14, 1913, declined to suspend the operations of the 
proposed change in refrigerator charges, on the apparent 
ground that the ordinary demurrage charge of $1 per car 
per day is inadequate and does not accomplish the prompt 
unloading and return of iced cars, and that an additional 
detention charge, if reasonable, might be made for any 


special equipment, such.as_refrigerator cars. 
mission, as usual, made its order without prejudice to 


the shippers’ 


right to file 


= 


The Com- 


a formal complaint, but ex- 
pressly stated that the facts set forth in the shippers’ 
protest did not warrant the Commission in ordering the 
desired suspension. 


* * 


Validity of Stipulation Limiting Liability. 
Michigan.—“A shipment of household goods is made 


from Chicago to Detroit. 


The handling at Chicago being 


done for the owner by a moving and warehouse company 


who signed the 


bill of 


lading and the release clause 


thereon, limiting carrier’s liability in case of loss to $10 


per cwt. 


Upon arrival of the shipment at Detroit, there 


was considerable damage to expensive pieces of furniture, 
the aggregate weight of which would not exceed 100 
pounds, but on which the cost of repairs would probably 


amount to nearly $100. 


Does the limitation of value clause 


cover damage evidently due to carrier’s negligence, or 


does it cover total loss only, 
by shipper’s agent in this case valid? 


and is the release given 
Can a common 


carrier by stipulation release itself from liability for acts 
caused by its own negligence, even though a lower rate 


for transportation is agreed upon?” 


In the matter of released rates, 13 I. C. C. 550, the 
Commission held that if a rate is conditioned upon the 
shipper’s agreeing that the carrier’s liability shall not 
exceed a certain specified value; that (a) the stipulation 
is valid when loss occurs through causes beyond the car- 


rier’s control; 


(b) the stipulation 


is valid, even when 


loss is due to the carrier’s negligence, if the shipper has 


himself declared the value, expressly or by implication, 
the carrier accepting the same in good faith as the real 
value and the rate of freight being fixed in accordance 
therewith; (c) the stipulation is void as against loss due 
to the ecarrier’s negligence or other misconduct if the 
specified amount does not purport to be an agreed valua- 
tion, but has been fixed arbitrarily by the carrier without 
reference to the real value; (d) the stipulation is void as 
against loss due to the carrier’s negligence or other mis 
conduct if the specified amount, while purporting to be 
an agreed valuation, is in fact purely fictitious and rep- 
resents an attempt to limit the carrier’s liability to an 
arbitrary amount. 


Refer to the concluding article, by Mr. James, appear- 


ing on page 706 of the Oct. 18, 1913, issue of Thr TRAFFIC 
Wor.Lp, for a summary of the principles established on 
the question of carrier’s liability by limitation. 


\ 
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Vol. XII, No. ° 


Docket of The Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new and have not been carried in the pubiication during the 
preceding week, 


November 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
5369—Milburn Wagon Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 
|, & S. 293—Refrigeration charges on fruits and vegetables 
from Colorado to Kansas points, 
5811—Southwestern Missouri Millers’ Club vs. St. L. & 9. F. 
R. R. Co. et al, 
November 15—Cincinnati, O.—Chief Examiner Brown: 
5855—C. G. Blake Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co. 


November 15—Spokane, Wash.—Special Examiner Flynn: 
6538—Northern Mercantile Co. vs. Great Nor. Ry. Co. 
5539—Kroll Lumber Co. vs. Great Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
5569—Holt Mfg. Co. vs. Ore.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. Co. et al 
5582—Ryan & Newton Go. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
5615—Spokane Cycle & Supply Co. vs. Spokane Int. Ry. Co. 

et al. 
5621—Kulzer, J. G., vs. Great Nor. Ry. Co et al. 

November 17—Minneapolis, Minn.—Special Examiner Gutheim: 

6069—Russell Creamery Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Express Co. 


November 17—Cincinnati, O.—Chief Examiner Brown: 
Fourth Section Application No. 703. 
November 17—Roswell, N. M.—Commissiner Clements: 
5571—State Corporation Commission of N. M. vs. A. T. & S. 
F. Ry. Co. et al, 
$875—Roswell Commercial Club et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. et al. 


November 17—Docket No. 4649, Pittsburg Steel Co. vs. P. & L. 
E. R. R. Co. et al., now assigned for hearing before Com- 
missioner Meyer at Pittsburg, Pa., is canceled. 

November 17—Philadelphia, Pa.—Commissioner Marble: 

4914—In the matter of rates, practices, rules and regulations 
governing the transportation of anthracite coal. 

November 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Special Examiner Carmalt: 

1. & S. 283—Lumber rates from Cairo, Thebes, Ill, and other 
points to stations in Llinois and Fort Madison, Ia. 

1. & S, 298—Rates on grain and grain products from East St. 
Louis, Ill., and other stations to eastern points. 


November 17—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Esch: 
5267—Sea Gull Specialty Co. vs. B. 9. P. Co. et al. 
November 17—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
*l. & S. 329—Molasses rates from Mobile, Ala. 
November 17—Cincinnati, O.—Chief Examiner Brown: 
*5855—C. G. Blake & Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co. 
November 19—Hearing of Docket No. 3218, Wickwire Steel Co. 
vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. et al., now assigned before 
Commissioner Meyer at Buffalo, N. Y., is canceled. 
November 19—Kansas City, Mo.—Special Examiner Carmalt: 
1. & S. 276—Rates on baskets from points east to points west 
of the Missouri River. 
November 20—Albuquerque, N. M.—Commissioner Clements: 
5571—State Corporation Commission of N. M. vs. A. T. & 9. 
F. Ry. Co, et al. 


5875—Roswell Commercial Club et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. et al. 


November 20—Cedar Rapids, Ila.—Special Examiner Carmalt: 

1. & S, 290—Rates on packing house products from Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., and other points, to St. Paul, Minn., Eau Claire, 
Wis., and other points. 

November 21—Albuquerque, N. M.—Commissioner Clements: 

1. & S. 266—Arizona wheat rates. 


November 22—Milwaukee, Wis.—Special Examiner Carmalt: 
eee ere enn Coal Co. et al. vs, C. & O. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


November 24—Pittsburg, Pa.—Special Examiner Carmalt: 
1. & S. 248—Emlenton, Pa., petroleum rates. 


November 24—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Gerry: 
5840—Merchants & Mfrs. Assn. of Baltimore vs. Cape Charles 
R. R. Co. et al. 
6623—Dixie Mfg. Co. vs. Balto. C. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 
6783—E. Richards vs. Norf. Sou, R. R. Co. 
5809—Camden Iron Works et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 


November 24—Harrisburg, Pa.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
6262—Central Pa. Lumber Co, vs. Tionesta Valley R. R. Co. 
et al. 
§962—S. A. Sharon vs. Cumb. Valley R. R. Co. et al. 
November 24—Muskogee, Okla.—Special Examiner Butler. 
6071—-Chestnut Gibbons Grocer Co. vs. St. L. & 8S. F. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
6072—Bass & Harbour Co. vs. Mo., Okla. & Guif Ry. Co. et al. 
6073—Payne, R. T., vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
6074—Muskogee Wholesale Grocer Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R, R. 
Co. et al. 
November 24—Hearing at Washington, D. C.: ’ 5 
*5860—Revenues of rail carriers in Official Classification Terr. 
*!|, & S. 333—Rate increases in Official Classification Terr 


November 25—Muskogee, Okla.—Special Examiner Butler: 
*Fourth Section Application No. 1548, 
November 25—Pittsburg, Pa.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
onack Bros. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
6944—Western Tool & Forge Co. vs. Adams Express Co. 


§983—Martin Limback vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co. et al. 


§959—American Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
6070—American Lumber & Mfg. Co. vs, Gulf & S. I. R. R. Co. 


et al. 


November 25—Philadelphia, Pa.—Special Examiner Carmalt: 
6140—Philadelphia Team Owners’ Protective Assn. et al. vs 
P. & R. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 25—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Gerry: 
5887—George B. Dilkes & Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
5791—W. DL. Weaver vs. West Shore R. R. Co. et al. 
56828—Jefferson Milling Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 


November 25—Muskogee, Okla.—Special Examiner Butler. 
6076—Goodner-Malone Co. vs. Midland R. R. Co. et al. 
6087—American- Refining Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et a 

November 26—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Gerry: 
3921—U. S. of America vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 

4689—U. S. of America vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 26—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Special Examiner Butle 

i. & S. 286—Wheat rates from Oklahoma points to Memphis 
Tenn., and other points. 

6131—Buick Motor Co. vs. Sou. Kan. Ry. Co. of Tex. et al. 


November 28—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Gerry: 
6954—E. A. Eakle Lumber Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. et al 
4903—Davidson Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
5930—Ford Brenner Lumber Co. vs. Va. & S. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
6139—W. E. Pence & Bro. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 28—Cleveland, O.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
6903—Perrine Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & 9. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 29—Aibuquerque, N. M.—Special Examiner Butler. 
5388—Lipe, H. V., vs. St. L., I M. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 29—Detroit, Mich.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
6036—Trussed Concrete Steel Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
6094—Trussed Concrete Steel Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
6104—Ohio & Mich. Coal Co. vs. Dayton L. & C. R. KR. & 

Term. Co. et al. 

December 1—Chicago, Ill.—Special Examiner Gibson: 

*5844—Minneapolis Civic Commerce Assn. vs. Ann Arbor R. R 
Co, et al. 

*l. & S. 319—Rates on linseed oil from Minneapolis, Minn., 

and other points to Cincinnati, O., and other points. 

December 1—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Gerry: 
5278—Spring Coal Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. 

December 1—Flagstaff, Ariz.—Special Examiner Butler. 
5756—Arizona Lumber & Timber Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. RB 

Co. et al. 


December 1—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
5967—Union Trim & Lumber Co. vs. G. R. & I. Ry. Co. et a! 
December 2—Coffeyville, Kan.—Special Examiner Hart: 
*6088—Kansas Wholesale Grocery vs. Ahnapee & Western Rj 
Co, et al. 
*6020—Rea Patterson Milling Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. 
December 2—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
5851— William K, Noble vs. D. T. & I. Ry. Co. et al. 
6123—William K. Noble vs. S. A. & A. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 3—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Gerry: 
*5581—Citizens of Falls Church, Va., vs. Washington Utilities 
Co. 
December 3—Louisville, Ky.—Special Examiner Gibson: 
*6127—Metropolis Commercial Club vs, Ill, Cent. R. R. Co. et al 
*6154—S. J. Greenbaum Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
*6155—S. J. Greenbaum Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
*6156—S. J. Greenbaum Co. vs. So. Ry. Co. et al 
December 3—Phoenix, Ariz.—Special Examiner Butler. 
6079—Korrick, Charles, vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 3—Indianapolis, Ind.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
6728—North Vernon Lumber Co. vs. Ill, Cent. R. R. Co, et al 
6091—B. Johnson & Son vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 4—Terre Haute Ind.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
§924—Wabash Sand and Gravel Co. vs. Vandalia R. R. Co 
et al, 


December 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Carmalt: 
§992—Black Mountain Corporation vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al 


December 4—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Gerry: 

*5840—Merchants and Mfg. Assn. of Baltimore vs. Cape Charles 
R. R. Co. et al. 

*5623—Dixie Mfg. Co. vs. Balto. C. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 

*5791—W. D. Weaver vs. West Shore R. R. Co. et al. 


December 5—El Paso, Tex.—Special Examiner Butler. 
5764—Eascon-French Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
6103—Madera Co. vs. G., H. & S. A. Ry. Co. et al. 
3544—Bascom-Porter Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


December 5—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Carmalt: 
|. & S. 269—Lumber rates from Sou. Ry. points to east points 
December 5—Milwaukee, Wis.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
6085—Oshkosh Fuel Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
6144—Oshkosh Fuel Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co, et al. 
5895—Torrey Cedar Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
6011—Pfister & Vogel Leather Co. et al, vs. Depere & Nort! 
ern R. R. et al. 
6015—Hecker Cereal Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
6019—Menasha Woodenware Co. vs. M. St. P. & 8S. S. M 
Ry. Co. et al. 
ee Metal Bed Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. C 
et al. 


December 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


*5776—Commercial Club of Terre Haute et al, vs. Vandalia 


R. R. Co, et al. . 

ee Springs Distilling Co. et al. vs. Ill, Cent. R. R. C 
et al. 

*5695—New Orleans Vegetable Growers’, Merchants’ and Shij 
pers’ Assn. vs, Ill, Cent. R. R, Co. et al. 
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*5599—Kenner Truck Farmers’ Assn, vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co 


et al. 
*5596—Lower Coast Growers’ and Shippers’ Assn. vs. American 


Express Co. et al, 

*5600—Roseland Truck Farmers’ Assn. vs, Il. R. R. Co. 

December 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

*3652—Michigan Mfrs. Assn. et al. vs. Pere M. R. R. Co. et al 

*4343—Edward Byrnes, trustee, vs. A, C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 

*4451—B. D. Evans & Co. et al. vs. Hll. Cent. R..R. Co. et al. 

*5255—G. W. Sheldon & Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

*5524—New York Hay Exchange vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 

December 6—S'tt. Louis, Mo.—Special Examiner Gibson: 

*|. & S. 325—Rates on grain and grain products to 
arkana, Ark. 

December 8—San Antonio, 

5807—Lone Star Brewing Co. vs. St. L., I. M. & S. 
et al. 


December 8—Des Moines, Ia.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
5598—H. Rynsburger vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. , 
5865—Campbell Heating Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al, 
6016—W. H. Hooper & Sons vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 8—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Pitt: 

Fourth Section Application Nos. 639, 2176 and 1952. 

December 8—Sacramento, Cal.—Special Examiner Hart: 

*|. & S. 285—Rates on fruits and vegetables between points 
in California and points in Nevada, Arizona and other 
states, 

*5831—Pacific Fruit Exchange vs. So. Pac. Co. et al. 

*5976—Pacific Fruit Exchange vs. So. Pac. Co. et al. 


December 8—Little Rock, Ark.—Special Examiner Gibson: 
*Il. & S. 318—Rules and regulations governing concentration of 
cotton and linters at points in the state of Arkansas. 


December 9—Houston, Tex.—Special Examiner Butler. 

5752—Houston Real Estate Exchange vs. M., K. & T. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

6009—Tilford-Hunt Lumber Co. vs. 
et al. 

6040—Tilford-Hunt Lumber Co. vs. St. L. 
Tex. et al. 

6132—Texas Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 

December 9°—Des Moines, ta.—S'pecial Examiner Henderson: 

*6089—-Wheeler Lumber, Bridge and Supply Co. et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 10—Houston, Tex.—Special Examiner Butler. 

5099—-Chamber of Commerce of Houston, Tex., vs. Houston, 
East & West Texas R. R. Co. et al 

December 10—Argument at Washington, 

*5504—Cotton Mfrs. Assn, of S. C. vs. 
et al. 

*5505—Belton Mills et al. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. et al. 

ae of Spartanburg, S. C., vs. Caro C. & O. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

*1. & S. 282—Lumber rates from points in Ark., La., Mo., Okla., 
rex., and also Memphis, Tenn., to points in Iowa and other 
states. 

December 10—Spartanburg, S. C.—Special Examiner Gibson: 

*6030—Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce vs. So. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

*5669—Newport Mining Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
*5755—Hayes Mining Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
*5563—Corrigan McKinney & Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. 

ty. Co. 

December 11—Siioux City, Ia.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
*4984—Archie Floran et al. vs. Wells Fargo & Co. et al. 
*5049—Livingston Bros. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
*5802—Flanley Grain Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 

December 11—Sacramento, Cal.—Special Examiner Hart: 
*6217—California Fruit Growers’ Assn. et al. vs. Ala. Gt. 

R. R. Co. et al. 

*6165—A. A. Van Voorhies & Co. vs. 

et al. 

December 12—Beaumont, Tex.—Special Examiner Butler. 
5501— Wallis. Charles L., vs. Tex. & N. O. R. R. Co. et al. 
5754—Chamber of Commerce of Beaumont, Tex., vs. G., C. & 

S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
600i1—Basin Supply Co. vs. Texarkana & Ft. Smith Ry. Co. 
ene Arthur Rice Milling Co. vs. Tex. & N. O. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

December 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
eee Cotton Mill Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. 

et al. 

*4799—J. W. Leavitt & Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 12—Sioux City, Ia.—S’pecial Examiner Henderson: 
*3881—Traffic Bureau Sioux City Commercial Club vs, C. & N. 

W. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

*5914—-Newaygo Portland Cement Co. vs. C. M. & St. 
Co. et al. 

*5937—W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. et al. vs. L. 
R. R. Co. 

*5688—Kentucky Distilleries and Warehouse Co. vs. L. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

December 15—Alexandria, La.—Special 
5142—Alexandria Traffic Bureau vs. M., 

S. 8S. Co. et al. 
5579— Jacob, Albert, vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 

December 15—Omaha, Neb.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
*5883—-Little Lumber Co. vs. D. & R. G. R. R. Co. et al. 
—— Bros, Co. et al. vs. A. T. & &. F. Ry. C 

et al. 

*6083—A. B. Currie Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
*6100—Mathew A. Crilly vs. El Paso & S. W. R. R. Co. et al. 

December 16—Alexandria, La.—Special Examiner Butler: 

*Fourth Section Application No. 3515. 
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December 16—Shreveport, La.—Special Examiner Butler: 
*Fourth Section Application No. 620. 
December 16—Shreveport, La.—Special Examiner Butier: 
*Fourth Section Application No. 1952. 
December 16—Omaha, Neb.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
*6120—McKeen Motor Car Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
*6187—Allen Bros. Co. et al. vs. P. B. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
*6214—Morton Salt Co. vs. Union Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 16—Seattle, Wash.—Special Examiner Hart: 
*6204—Seattle Shingle Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
*6211—Feye & Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co, et al. 
December 16—Shreveport, La.—Special Examiner Butler. 
6035—Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. vs. K. C. & Sou. Ry. 
Co. 
5138—Meridian Fertilizer Factory vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
— owe Fertilizer Factory et al. vs. Abilene & S. Ry. 
70. et al. 
6152—Alexandria Lumber Co. vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. 
December 18—Lincoln, Neb.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
*5906—Lee Broom and Duster Co. vs. Ft. W. & D. C. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
*5940—Lee Broom and Duster Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
*6112—Sianford Richards vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
*6135—Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. Cent. Vt. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
December 19—Little Rock, Ark.—Special Examiner Butler: 
*Fourth Section Application No. 1548. 
December 20—Kansas City, Mo.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
*6180—Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., vs. St. LL & S&S. F. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
December 22—St. Louis, Mo.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
*6128—Vulcan Coal and Mining Co. vs. Ill, Cent. R. R. Co. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 6290. Omaha Grain Exchange vs. Northern Pacific et al. 

Alleging excessive and unduly discriminatory rates on grain 
from points in Montana to Omaha and Council Bluffs, in that 
they exceed rates from those points to Minneapolis, St. Paul 
or Duluth. Demand reasonable rates. 

No. 6291. Weber-Kirch Mfg. Co., Keokuk, Ia., vs. C. B. &. Q. 
et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable charges on stamped stee! 
chicken coops and accessories, which, it is contended, should 
have moved as stamped ware material. Demand cease and 
desist order and reparation. 

No. 6292. Michigan Steel Boat Co., Detroit, vs. A. T. & 8S. F. 

Demand damages on account of their inability to fill an 
order for oars because of the rule forbidding the acceptance 
of order notify bills in which consignee is to be notified at 
some point other than place to which shipment is billed; also 
abrogation of that rule in Western Classification. 

No. 6293. Pacific Fruit and Produce Co., Portland, Ore., vs. 

Southern Pacific. 

Alleges that imposition of a charge for refrigeration on a 
carload of vegetables and melons of $25 on account of the 
presence of 800 pounds of melons in the car is unjust and 
unreasonable. Demands cease and desist order and repara- 
tion. 

No. 6294. Urbana (O.) Broom Co. and White-Valentine Co. 
vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 

Alleges second class rating on broom corn and a charge of 
89 cents from East St. Louis to Urbana is unjust and un- 
reasonable in comparison with a rate of 25% cents from East 
St. Louis to Cincinnati. Demand reasonable rate and repara- 
tion. 

No, 6295. Milliken Refining Co., St. Louis, vs. M. K. & T. 

Alleges rate of 29 cents on petroleum and its products from 
Vinita, Okla., to Windsor, Mo., is violative of the first four 
sections of the act, the rate to Sedalia, Mo., twenty-one miles 
beyond windsor being but 17 cents. Demands cease and 
desist order, and reparation. 

No. 6296. Northwestern Feed Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. 
C2 & &.2. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on mill feed from Minneapo- 
lis to various points in Tllinois and Iowa, proportional rates 
having been cancelled, leaving in a combination of local. 
Reasonable joint through rates and reparation asked for. 

No. 6297. Milliken Refining Co., Vinita, Okla., vs. M. K. & T. 
et al. 

Against a rate of 17 cents on petroleum and its products 
from Vinita to St. Louis. Ask for rate not to exceed 15 cents, 


and reparation. 


BURLINGTON ADDS NEW TRACKS. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has just completed 
its third track from Downer’s Grove to Aurora. This is 
18 miles long and gives the company four tracks from 
Canal and Sixteenth streets, Chicago, to Clyde, and three 
tracks from there to Aurora, a distance of 40 miles. 
Next year it is said that a fourt track will be constructed 
between Downer’s Grove and Aurora. The new yards at 
Eola are on a plot of 100 acres. About six tracks, with 
a capacity of 1,000 cars, have been finished this year, 
but the entire acreage will be provided with tracks next 
year, giving a capacity of about 3,000 cars, 
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HARMONY BY STUDY AND COUNSEL* 


Harry A. Wheeler, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, gave an address which was 
most heartily commended, and made a very strong im- 
pression upon his audience, because of his prediction 
that business would more and more come to be guided 
by the knowledge and application of sound economic 
principles, a fundamental idea with those who have to 
do with the development of industrial traffic matters. It 
is unfortunate that time and space prevent THE TRAFFIC 
Wor.p from reproducing this address word for word as 
delivered, but it is one which should be printed and cir- 
culated among its membership by every chamber of com- 
merce of the United States. He said that co-operation 
is the solution of the social and economic problems of the 
business world of to-day. As a whole, the organization 
of which he is president has never taken a stand on the 
matter of freight transportation, nor undertaken to re- 
late its work to the subject, but it has placed in the 
hands of a committee the problem of determining what 
its relationsip should be, and a report is expected in 
January, 1914. His studies of the subject have led him 
to the conclusion that the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States would do well if it should form an alliance 
with the National Industrial Traffic League. There should 
not be a duplication of effort, nor should his association 
go over the ground already traversed by the traffic ex- 
perts, but should co-operate with them in furthering 
activities related to the best interests of the shippers 
and carriers. He commended the statement of objects 
of the League in its fundamental literature. He drew a 
most carefully studied picture of the relationsips of busi- 
ness in its three main divisions—carriers, industries and 
banking—to the public they served, and showed that in 
the fundamentals each of these groups is confronted with 
a similar problem, that of simple fairness and justice. 


Public Has Been Recompensed for Early Land Grants. 


“Based upon transportation stands the material pros- 
perity of the country,” said Mr. Wheeler. “Wealth finds 
its way back to the ability to transport the products of 
the mines, the forests, or the mills.” There was no dis- 
advantage to the general public springing from the early 
land grants to the railroads. By contributing to the in- 
crease of value of the country through which they were 
built the railroads have returned many times the value 
of the grants. This return can be measured in part by 
the extent of the sale of state bonds and municipal bonds. 
A search made under Mr. Wheeler’s direction to ascer- 
tain a reasonable value of land grants, showed that only 
a guess could be made, but that guess would be some- 
where in the neighborhood of $1,000,000,000. Each dollar 
of value given to the railroads in the original grants 
has come back to the public, through the increase of 
taxable values and in population, infinitely greater than 
the original value of the gift, so the people have really 
received back again, in increased values, their pay for 
their early generosity toward the railroads. Conditions 
resulting from this very generosity, however, caused some 
financiers to feel that they could disregard their benefi- 
ciaries, and this feeling led to abuses, manipulation and 
flotation, carried on to an unwarranted degree. He criti- 
cized a control exclusively in the hands of those con- 
tributing money only, and not giving the man interested 


*Abstract of address before National Industrial Traffic 
League, Chicago, November 13, 1913. 
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in production his share in “the say’ as to the policy 
of the instrument he needs to use. This policy on the 
part of some having to do with railroads has made 
difficult for the carriers to get some of the things the, 
desired. They were within their rights in asking the 
highest price they could get for what they had to sell 
a right which any seller has always exercised. It is the 
duty of shippers as buyers of transportation to intelli 
gently guard their interests in the transaction. 


Tariff Put Industries in Same Boat With Railroads. 


Mr. Wheeler then drew a parallel to the railway situ 
ation in that of industrial development, protected in its 
early days by sacrifices on the part of the general public 
to support a protective tariff which would prevent smal! 
and weak industries from foreign competition until they 
could build up, and referred to the unwillingness and 
grudgingness of the beneficiaries of this tariff to forego its 
protection when they no longer needed it. In our period 
of upbuilding, bankers have shared in the evils which 
grew up and enjoyed bonuses and commissions on securi- 
ties that were excessive according to what the average 
judgment can consider fair, and they have been com- 
plaining bitterly of the measures in the present currency 
bill which will scale down their profits. “But,” said Mr 
Wheeler, “they may just as well make up their minds 
they are going to be deprived of unreasonable advantages 
and give up gracefully. The bankers will not be permitted 
to dominate.” 

It is the duty of business men to cooperate with 
the authorities who make the laws, not to forestall leg- 
islation injurious to the public, but to steer it so that 
it will not be obstructive or destructive of progress. 
For the first time in the history of the country business 
has an organized and responsive method of making its 
views known to those whose duty it is to consider and 
formulate the laws. 


Business Now Has a Real Spokesman. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is 
now composed of 440 member units, each a chamber of 
commerce, board of trade, or trade organization, ‘and 
these units represent a quarter of a million business men 
and business firms. He illustrated its work by telling 
the story of the appointment of a committee of 14 who 
carefully considered the currency bill and went to Wash- 
ington and suggested amendments, of which 7 were 
adopted before they left. He told of the reception this 
committee received and the work it did before the con- 
gressional committee, the referendum taken to enable the 
organization’s members to experss exactly their views 
by ballot, so that the work of the committee might be 
truly representative. He devoted some time to a discus- 
sion of the trust question and the need of a study of the 
situation to determine how combinations can be made 
which shall promote good results, and those features of 
combinations which will cause harm avoided. He said 
that the risks in the treatment of the trust problem by 
the legislature which will occur during the next session 
of Congress are far above those involved in either the 
tariff or currency problems. The bankers must step down 
from their predominating position in the directorates of 
our great corporations. 


Real Railway Men Get Along Well With Shippers. 

If the solution of questions of policy had been left 
more to the operating heads of the carriers, there would 
never have been the great difficulties and controversies 
with shippers which have been experienced. The men 
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ho are in actual contact with these problems understand 
n, and are able to work out the solutions, while the 
yreat financier, on account of his small contact with the 
actual life along a railroad, is tremendously handicapped. 
The board of directors for railroads of the future will 
» composed of shippers, financiers and practical railroad 
men. 
Directors Should Be Trustees of Stockholders and Shippers. 
Such a board could fitly determine how the system 
should be operated as a function of the state, how they 
could control it as trustees of the stockholders and people 
served along the right-of-way. Similarly, the directors of 
a great industrial institution of the future will consist, not 
alone of financiers, but of financiers and those interested 
in its production and its products. He closed his address 
by reminding his hearers that, viewing these conditions 
which have grown up in the railways, and have developed 
in industrial and banking business, all have had a part 
in bringing them about. We are all in the same boat, as 
far as public relations are concerned. Now, that the need 
of study and revision is recognized, it is right for all 
to sit down and counsel fairly and openly with one an- 
other as to what they are to give and what to take to 
produce harmony. 


VALUATION AND RAILWAY RATES 


An extended discussion of the above topic and also 
of the need for federal regulation of freight rates “at the 
a system of control of securities of interstate 
railways and other public service corporations, was the 
main feature of the National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners’ convention at Washington. An extended digest 
of these very important papers is presented, running 
through a considerable number of pages, in the November 
number of Public Service Regulation, the monthly journal 
dealing largely with state commission matters, and ques- 
tions relating to public service corporations other than 
railwys, published by The Traffic Bureau, 418 
South Market street, Chicago. 

Other features of the current issue are a report of 
the recent convention of the Investment Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, including the address by James J. Hill on “Railway 
Securities” and a paper by W. C. Earle, chief engineer 
of the Railroad Commission of California, presenting a 
very constructive analysis of the grade crossing propo- 
sition, based upon investigations conducted by the Cali- 
fornia commission. 


source” by 
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NEWARK TRAFFIC CLUB 


The regular monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of 
Newark was held on Monday evening, November 3. As 
this was the annual meeting, there was a large attendance. 

The new officers elected are: President, H. B. R. 
Potter, commercial agent, Erie; first vice-president, Charles 
Vail, G. F. A., Trans-Continental Freight Co.; second vice- 
president, Robert E. McHugh, A. T. M., Murphy Varnish 
Co.; secretary, John J, Kautzmann, traffic manager, Gold- 
schmidt Detinning Co.; assistant secretary, L. J. Wesley, 
T. F. A., Lehigh Valley; treasurer, W. John Creighton, C. 
R. C., Pennsylyania Railroad. 

A. Preston Jump, freight agent, Carnegie Steel Co., a 
former president of the club, was re-elected chairman of 
the Board of Governors, and associated with him will be 
John T. Rogers, traffic manager, Thos. A. Edison, Inc.; 
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Chas. Milbauer, T, F. A., Trans-Continental Freight Co.; 
F. W. Smith, D. F. A. D. L. & W. R. R.; C. H. Gulick, 
commercial agent, Lehigh Valley; R. O. Von Steuben, com- 
mercial agent, New York Central Lines, and J. W. Pater- 
son, T. M., Balbach Smelting & Refining Co. 

Mr. Potter made the following appointments for various 
committees: Speakers and Papers, C. C. Bacon, chairman; 
Reception, Abram Davis, chairman; Entertainment, David 
H. Litter, chairman; Membership, F. E. Stone, chairman; 
Publicity, E. H. W. Maxwell, chairman; Freight, F. A. 
Feidler, chairman; Auditing, A. Wilson, chairman; Histor- 
ian, George J. Needham. 

Arrangements have been made with Mr. W. W. Finley, 
president, Southern Railway and A. V. Hamburg, president, 
Board of Trade, City of Newark, to speak at the annual 
dinner on January 24. 


SPOKANE WANTS NEW RATE. 

The Seattle Transportation Bureau has raised a 
question in regard to freight rates from Seattle to points 
on the Central Washington branch of the Northern Pa- 
cific. The contention of Seattle is that the rate should 
be based, not on Northern Pacific mileage, but on the 
shortest possible combination between the Great North- 
ern and the Northern Pacific. It is said that if this con- 
tention is agreed to by the Public Service Commission 
it will enable coast jobbers to invade Spokane territory 
to a considerable extent. Wilbur, which is taken as a 
typical point on this line, is 405 miles, by the Northern 
Pacific, from Seattle. Shipments have heretofore been 
made by way of Pasco and Connell. On the Great North- 
ern mileage, however, the distance is only 227 miles 
from Seattle to Adrian and 54 miles further from Adrian 
to Wilbur. The Seattle jobbers, therefore, ask a rate 
based on this combination of 281 miles as against the 
405-mile distance rate. As a matter of fact, it is stated 
that the Northern Pacific has agreed to haul freight 
from Seattle to Cheney, and then back to points on the 
Central Washington branch, which would make a haul of 
456 miles to Wilbur, for the price of the 405 miles, but 
the road is not willing to make this haul for the price 
of 281 miles. 


TOLEDO TRANSPORTATION CLUB. 

At the Saturday luncheon of the Toledo Transporta- 
tion Club on November 8, the speaker was Rev. G. A. 
Bierdemann, D.D., and the subject, “Personal Experiences 
in Mexico.” 


PERSONAL 


C. H. Jackson has been appointed commercial agent of 


the Ann Arbor Railroad at Pittsburgh, Pa. In a notice of 
this appointment in a recent issue of The Traffic World 
the location was given as Toledo. 

William G. Curren has been appointed to the position 
of assistant general superintendent of transportation of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern-Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton line with headquarters at Cincinnati. 

Ben R. Grove has been appointed traveling passenger 
agent of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thomas Bond has been appointed commerce counsel 
for the St. Louis & San Francisco to succeed F. H. Wood, 
whose appointment as general attorney and commerce 
counsel of the Southern Pacific was recently announced. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New devices and methods that have made good by increasing efficiency in freight handling and 
other branches of traffic work. Contributions are welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries concerning any 
device or method mentioned in this department. 


PERFORMANCE OF TWO TRUCKS 
By R. W. HUTCHINSON, JR.,, 
Truck Transportation Engineer. 


Contracting work is the hardest possible test for a 
motor truck. Materials of great weight must be trans- 
ported. The hauls are often long. The work is heavy- 
duty service in all that the word implies. The mechanism 
of the truck in such service is subjected to great strain. 
Only the stanchest built truck, constructed with the factor 
of safety put in a steel car, will hold up under these 
strains. The truck that can make a record in contracting 
service has performed an exceptional feat, and when that 


first 40,000 miles was 8,500 pounds, this performance hay- 
ing been made entirely over ordinary country roads. 

At the present time this unit is averaging 60 miles per 
day, and working as a team mate with a Packard five-ton 
unit on a 40,000-ton contract, delivering trap rock to 
the new stadium, now being constructed at Yale Uni- 
versity. At times the three-ton unit also pulls a three. 
ton trailer. 

The company having the contract for the building 
of the new stadium desired to engage Mr. Paine and his 
truck, and to also take charge of a five-ton worm-driven 
truck which they were about to purchase. Mr, Paine, 
however, was so enthusiastic about the Packard that the 





Motor Truck in Contracting Service. 


feat is the hauling of material for the new stadium at 
Yale University, it is invested with peculiar interest. 

Packard truck No. 14695 (a standard three-ton unit) 
was delivered May 9, 1911, to the Blue Ribbon Garage of 
Bridgeport, Conn. It was used by the Blue Ribbon Garage 
as a demonstrator until Feb. 9, 1912. It was then sold 
(without any overhauling) to Frank B. Paine, a general 
hauling contractor of that city. Mr. Paine is a good me- 
chanic, and has given the truck unusually good watchful- 
ness and care. 

Up to September, 1913, this three-ton truck had com- 
pleted 51,000 miles of service. It has not missed a trip 
since it went into service, and the driving chains have 
been renewed only once. The only renewed parts that 
have been made since the truck was put in service were 
two sets of platinum points for the magneto, six- extra 
spark plugs and four valve tappets. 

After the truck had been run 50,000 miles, Mr. Paine 
put-on new driving sprockets and overhauled the radius 
rods. The average load of the three-ton unit for the 


contractors for the stadium agreed to purchase a fivet-on 
Packard. They placed the five-ton unit with Mr. Paine 
and are now paying him a certain percentage of this 
truck’s earnings each week, retaining the balance of the 
machine’s earnings, which are applied in payment of the 
five-ton unit. The five-ton will become Mr. Paine’s 
property in due season. Mr. Paine, on his part, agrees 
to deliver with his three-ton Packard and his new five 
ton unit 150 tons of trap rock per day at the stadium 
site. The building contractors also furnish Mr. Paine 
trailers for both trucks. The trailers, however, have 
been used very little, as Mr. Paine delivers an average 
of about 130 tons per day with the two Packard units. 

In good weather Mr. Paine uses trailers on his trucks 
and delivers from 150 to 180 tons at the stadium by 
4 o’clock in the afternoon. In the two months’ steady 
work Mr. Paine has never missed a trip. From the time 
that his three-ton unit went into service it has been doing 
this heavy-duty service. In one instance the three-ton 
Packard delivered seven tons of beef to South Norwalk, 
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Prompt Business Requires 


White Trucks 


OSITIVE service at all hours, in all seasons, long 
hauls or short, heavy loads or light deliveries— 
it is a White Truck that is best fulfilling these 


requirements, somewhere for some owner. 


Where sentiment does not count, facts show that White 
Trucks run farthest and cost least to operate, whether 
per package or perton. Your business promises will 
not suffer where White Trucks do your hauling and the 
efficiency of your service will be marked. 


Over 4000 White Trucks in Service Today 


—_. 
=< 
cs 


a 
THE WHITE i COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Trucks and Taxicabs 


CLEVELAND 
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Conn., a distance of 14 miles, in one hour and twenty Some of the interesting things brought out by the 
minutes. test are as follows: While the two teams were only able 

The motor in the three-ton unit runs to-day as quietly 
as a new one. Mr. Payne says: “The looks of the truck 


are ‘agin’ it. No paint is in sight; but the truck has the 
stuff in it, and then some.” tons, or better than three times the amount of the hors: 


to carry 250 tons of material during the monta, the tru 
during the same period, carried loads aggregating 


a drawn vehicles. The truck’s superiority in this respect 
ACTUAL SERVICE OF MOTOR TRUCKS was easily proven. As to the territory covered—and this 


Some interesting data are developed from the ex- is one of the very important things—the teams negotiated 
perience of the Acme White Lead and Color Works of 1,144 miles against 1,430 miles covered by the truck. It 
Detroit, who have had in operation a five-ton motor truck, will be seen from this that the truck was able to cover 
and since its installation have been keepingastrict account a third more territory than the teams. The biggest sur- 
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Motor Truck in Contracting Service. 


of its performance and operating cost. A statement re- prise, however, was in the matter of expense. It took 
cently issued by them proves interesting, not only from $229.16 to maintain the two teams—pay wages of drivers 
an economical standpoint, but the comparison made with and feed for the horses. The motor truck involved an 
the horse-drawn system clearly emphasizes the advan- expenditure of $152.10. This included wages of driver, 
tages of the motor truck and the saving and efficiency gasoline and oil. It not only cost $77.06 less to maintain 
resulting from its use. This particular truck took the the truck for the given month, but with it they were able 
place of two teams and two men, but for a month both’ to cover 286 more miles and carry 530 more tons of ma 
were in operation in order to make the comparison. terial. 


Save Three-Fourths The Money 4 


you now pay for weighing car-load freight. 


In addition, reduce the congestion at the scales 
and in the yards; release the switching crews for 
other duties; facilitate the movement of freight 
over the whole system. 


We'll tell you how others have been doing this 
for twenty-five years. 


Your name and address is all we need. 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co. —— 
607 Hartford Bldg. * ~ - CHICAGO Automatic Weight Recorder for R. R. Track Scales 
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Directory of Attorneys 


Practicing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
















H. R. Small 


Practices before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 






Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 






















Watson & Abernethy 


Attorneys at Law. Specialists in Interstate Com- 
merce Cases. 


John B. Daish 

























Interstate Commerce cases only B G 
1410 Security Trust Bldg., Chicago Céenmnetien mxoert 
602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. Pioneer Building. St. Paul, Minn. 











Hal H. Smith 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 







Walter E. Mc Cornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Counselor at Law 
Suite 956 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Practices before Interstate Commerce Commission, 
1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 














Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost 


Francis B. James (Commerce Counsel and Attor- 
ney and Counselor at Law), in charge of Washing- 
ton office, where E. E. Williamson (Transportation 
Expert and Statistician) is associated. 

805-6-7-8 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnatti, O. 





Cc. D. Chamberlin 


Attorney at Law, Commerce Counsel for the 
National Petroleum Association 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
































Jean Paul Muller 


Formerly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as 
Expert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty. Specialty: 
Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost of Service 
Tests and Comparisons in Interstate and [ntrastate 
Rate Litigation. 

420-424 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Richard J. Donovan 


Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and trials 
of cases before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a specialty; Experts on railroad tariffs fur- 
nished; Correspondence invited. 


233 Broadway, New York. 
























WILLIAM C. COWLING 


Attorney at Law and Commerce Counsel. Special 
attention given to rate and interstate commerce 
cases. Competent corps of traffic experts in con- 
nection with both offices. 

1107-10 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
526-28 Wells Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 






H. Earlton Hanes 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
418 and 419 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

















BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


555-561 Rookery, CHICAGO 







M. W. Borders Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 






As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, piease Mention the paper in writing to attorneys. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ RAILWAY CASE 


Another section of the Manufacturers’ Railway case 
was laid before the Commission on Thursday in the form 
of a reargument granted on the application of the rail- 
road and the shippers it serves. Former Secretary Nagel 
appeared for the railway company and former Solicitor- 
General Lehmann for the shippers along its rails. W. A. 
Colston of the Louisville & Nashville was put forward 
by the carriers to resist the application of the railway 
and the shippers for a return, by the Commission, to its 
original position, that the Manufacturers’ -Railway is a 
common carrier, and, as such, is entitled to joint through 
rates in connection with the trunk lines entering St. Louis. 

In a broad way Mr. Lehmann, who opened the case, 
argued that unless the Commission reverses its reversal 
it will be in the position of disregarding the spirit of 
the decision made by the courts in the Sherman anti- 
trust suit against the Terminal Association, in which 
they directed the Terminal to either dissolve, or to cancel 
the agreement whereby no trunk line other than those 
holding stock in the Terminal Company, or lessee lines, 
shall be permitted to enter St. Louis without the con- 
sent of all the proprietary and lessee lines, and the 
contract or agreement whereby the fourteen lines agree 
to use the tracks of no other Terminal Company. Mr. 
Lehmann contended that if the Commission forbids the 
trunk lines making through routes and joint rates, then 
the monopoly of transportation designed by the trunk 
lines and their subsidiary company, which the courts 
have declared to be unlawful, will be just as effective 
after the cancellation of the restrictive contracts or agree- 
ments as before the courts acted. 

Mr. Lehmann insisted that it is the duty of the Com- 
mission to look into the facts and afford the shippers 
of South St. Louis as good transportation service as the 
trunk lines and their Terminal Company afford to manu- 
facturers and shippers in the northern part of the city. 
He said that the ownership of the rails constituting the 
Manufacturers’ Railroad is nothing to the independent 
brewers and other shippers who use the facilities. They 
are interested, however, in the fact that under the order 
of the Commission they are forced to pay $2 per car 
more for getting their goods in and out of St. Louis 
than those who use the terminal company owned by the 
trunk lines. 

Judge Clements asked Mr. Lehmann if he did not 
recognize any difference between the terminal company 
owned by the trunk lines, in which the sums set aside 
for: payment to the terminal company is in effect the 
taking of money from one pocket and putting it in the 
other. 

“There is no difference between the Terminal and 
the Manufacturers’ company,” asserted Mr. Lehmann. 
“The trunk lines have bonded the Terminal Company so 
that there is no hope of dividends on the stock. All the 
money taken in by the Terminal company goes to the 
bondholders, and unless the trunk lines own those bonds 
the money does not go from one pocket to the other. 
The Anheuser-Busch people might have furnished the 
money to finance the work of the Terminal company, in 
which event the earnings, in the form of interest on 
the money so furnished, would go into the pockets of 
the men who own the brewery, the product of which 
moves over the rails of the trunk lines that organized 
the Terminal company. 
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“That the Anheuser brewery is located upon the rails 
of this Manufacturers’ Railroad does not condemn 
That industry is entitled to equal treatment with others. 
It is not to be favored by reason of its magnitude, and 
it is not to be discriminated against for that reasons.” 

“The service rendered by a railroad company, whether 
line or terminal, is a cartage service, by improved meth 
ods,” said the former solicitor-general, who, when the 
government began its anti-trust prosecution of the ter- 
minal railroad, was its attorney, and is therefore familiar 
with the facts. “The policy of the law is to eliminate, 
not the cartage service, but the cart. It is to bring the 
new facilities, wherever feasible, to the door of the 
shipper. That one shipper substitutes railroad for team 
service, even though the railroad service is his own, does 
not bar him from having that service independently ren- 
dered, any more than he would be barred from having 
his haul to market undertaken by an independent railroad 
company, although originally he has himself built that 
railroad. Here it is true that if the owners of the brewery 
had not built the brewery, they would not have built 
the tracks, and the tracks originally built may have been 
of service only to the brewery, but the facts have changed. 
It is this changed situation that we must face.” 

In closing, he said that section three of the act is 
violated by the carriers in nearly every detail in this 
situation. There is in their usage and practice discrimi 
nation against the shippers on the Manufacturers’ Rail- 
road and against South St. Louis as a locality, and there 
is discrimination against the Manufacturers’ Railway itself 

Mr. Colston, in his argument, took the position that 
carriers may be required under the law to extend their 
spurs to industries, but they may not be required to ex- 
tend their lines beyond the points to which they wish to 
go. He said that the 100-foot haul upon which the order 
of the Commission allows the Manufacturers’ Railway to 
collect $2 a car cannot be performed by the trunk lines 
for less than 10 cents. He pointed to the record, where 
the cost is shown to be 9.8 cents. That assertion caused 
the Commissioners to sit up and take notice. Mr. Marble 
observed that that was less than the road haul cost per 
mile. He wanted to know whether, on such an admission 
it would not be hard for the L. & N. or some other car 
riers to justify their charges at terminals. Mr. Colston 
pointed out that the cost of a little less than 10 cents 
was not for a mile haul, but merely for 1,000 feet beyond 
the exchange tracks of the line carriers and the Manu 
facturers’ Railway and referred only to that part of the 
movement after the draft of cars had been pushed up 
to that point. He argued for the position taken by th« 
Commission when it reversed its former ruling. 


“The suggestion that there is any public dependenc: 
upon the Manufacturers’ Railway is a fiction,’ declared 
Mr. Colston. “The service performed by it is a plant 
service and nothing more.” 


PRISON FOR ROBBING CARS 


Under the Carlin act, recently passed by Congress 
making the robbery of freight cars, baggage cars, and 
express cars engaged in interstate commerce and the rob 
bery of interstate shipments from platforms and stations 
a federal offense, John L. Parker was given, at Birming 
ham, Ala., a sentence of six years in the United States 
prison for robbing a shipment of shoes consigned to Glaz 
en, Miss., from a car in the Birmingham yards on May 4 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Operating the only steamers sailing out of any American 
port constructed specially for service in the Tropics. 
Regular passenger and freight sailings between 


New York—Boston 
Philadelphia— Baltimore 
Mobile—New Orleans 
AND 
Jamaica—Panama Canali 
Colombia—Costa Rica 


Guatemala— Nicaragua 
Honduras—British Honduras 


CONNECTIONS : 


AT COLON — for Panama City and Pacific Coast Ports of 
Mexico, Central and South America. 

AT PORT LIMON — for San Jose, Costa Rica and other 
points on the Northern Railway. 

AT PUERTO BARRIOS — for City and other 
points on the Guatemala Railway. 


q The opening of the CANAL will see the greatest changes in 
the commercial routes of the world that have ever been known, 
and every Traffic Man owes it to himself to see it before the 
water is turned in. 


q Take one of the big air-cooled steamers of our GREAT 
WHITE FLEET this summer and go to Panama. You will 
enjoy every moment of the trip. 


Our tllustrated booklets tell the whole story. Ask any TICKET 
or TOURIST AGENT for a copy, or write to us 


M. HARTMANN, Western Passenger Agent 
444 Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


131 Sates Sioes Boston, Mass. 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y 
Pier 5 h Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. Pier | Pratt St., Baltimore, "Md. 
626-630 Common Street, New Orleans, La 


A NEW 


ATLAS or TRAFFIC MAPS 


visualizing territorial groupings in a new and 
most helpful form, is just off the press. 


The Atlas is a practical and interesting 
work. It gives accurate and comprehensive 
information concerning freight rate territories 
throughout the country by portraying them 
graphically in colored maps. It brings together 
information which formerly was to be obtained 
only by consulting many circulars, tariffs, ete. 


This Atlas is one of a series of publications 
forming the basic material for our new course 
of instruction by correspondence in Interstate 
Commerce and Railway Traffic. The simplicity, 
completeness and accuracy of the work make it 
valuable alike to the student and to the practi- 
cal railway or industrial traffic man. 


Write Today for Free Illustrated Book 
and Full Information 


La Salle Extension University, Chicago 


Department 465 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


It’s easy with a 


REVOLVATOR 


MAGINE handling large, bulky hogsheads like 

the above by means other than the Revolvator 

method. Can you conceive of any method which 
would be as easy and handy? Note that the 
Revolvator enables the men to stack bulky material 
close to the ceiling and use space that is neces- 
sarily wasted by other methods. 

Revolvators are used for storing all 
kinds of cases, boxes, bales, barrels, etc., 
in warehouses, 

They increase the capacity of the ware- 
houses and reduce the cost of storing 
material. 

Ask for a copy of our booklet, T. W.-18, “Scien- 
tific Tiering.” 
New York Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
364 GARFIELD AVENUE 49 JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


SAVE MONEY ON 
~~ SHIPMENTS to CLEVELAND 


THE ONLY WAY 


To Obtain 


Lowest Cartage Charges, Quickest and Most Con- 
venient Delivery, Best Through Routing 


is to have actual and positive knowledge of the 
layout of the city, and location of its industries, 
and earriers’ facilities. This information is 
provided in 


THE RAILROAD AND INDUSTRIAL 
MAP OF CLEVELAND 


Compiled by D. F. HURD, 
Traffic Commissioner, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 


A complete, authoritative, practical traffic 
map. A limited number of copies of this map 
have been obtained for distribution among its 
subscribers by The Traffic World. Please 
order at once. 


On bond paper, size 36 x 50, scale 2% inches to the mile, 
price $1.50. On linen-back pceper, $2.50 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 So. Market St., Chicago 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 
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tences of four years and six months and three years and 
six months, respectively, in the United States prison. 


DO NOT SHOW SHIPPER’S NAME 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We notice in recent “Open Forum” the comments on 
concealed losses, also comments on the marking of cases. 
Articles shipped by this company are subject to con- 
cealed loss, and, in fact, we have suffered. severely from 
this for quite a while. However, we decided to discontinue 
showing on the outside of our cases who the shipper was. 
This practically conceals character of goods and our prés- 
ent loss has been reduced to a minimum. The fact that 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


Wanted—Man thirty-four years of age, with both 
railroad and industrial experience, desires position in 
CHARGE OF TRAFFIC. Thoroughly qualified by train- 
ing and experience to handle every feature of industrial 
traffic work. Address G. B.-96, Traffic World, Chicago, III. 














Wanted Position—Young man, 33 years of age, twelve 
years’ traffic experience with railroads and three years 
with commercial organization. Qualified in every respect 
to handle all traffic matters. Address AL-75, Traffic World, 
Chicago. 





Wanted—LAWYER, 38, unmarried, lecturer on inter- 
state commerce, etc., in eastern law school and general 
practice ability for organization and superintendence; 
would like to associate with old established lawyer or 
business corporation. For references and particulars ad- 
dress R-61, the Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Former member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Specialty 
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Parker was also implicated in robbing a shipment of no- 
tions consigned to Avondale, Ala., from a car in the Birm- 
ingham yards on the night of July 30, and Otis Williams 
and Arthur Goodeye, who assisted him, were given sen- 
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we do not show the shipper’s name is a little unpleasan: on 
occasions, but the amount of actual loss is far less tlian 
when we placed the name on the case. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
W. F. Pric 
Glastonbury, Conn., September 18, 1913. 






APPROVE PAY TOILETS. 
In a recent discussion of the question how far 1 
road and terminal companies should restrict the use of 
toilet facilities, J. T. Marchand of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission advanced the thought that complet: 
sanitary accommodations should be free to the traveling 
public only, and that to all others a charge should bs 
made. The idea is that in order to obtain such free 
access to toilets, etc., the traveler should be required 
to exhibit his railroad ticket, and when he is not able to 

do so a reasonable charge should be made. 


WANTS BOATS TO REFRIGERATE. 


Arguments were also made in I. & S. No. 246, in 
which the butter and egg and dairy interests of Duluth 
are demanding that the lake steamers shall be required 
to carry their products. Francis W. Sullivan, for the 
protestants, against the cancellation of every tariff sug- 
gesting the possibility of such carriage, contended that 
the business that would be offered by two of his clients 
at Duluth alone would pay the Anchor Line boats t 
put refrigeration plants into their holds. He said that 
646,000,000 ppunds of butters, eggs and cheese moved 
all-rail through Chicago to the East and that the con- 
tention of F. L. Ballard that there is not enough of that 
kind of business for the lake steamers is ridiculous. H¢ 
said that that business alone would take up all the carg 
space of all the boats on the lakes, including the littl 
passenger boats that ply from port to port. Answering 
questions by Commissioner Harlan, Mr. Sullivan said 
that the butter, egg and creamery interests believe that 
the use of the three Anchor Line boats for experimental 
purposes for one season would conclusively demonstrat 
that the business would be profitable and that the 
ducer and the consumer are entitled to the benefits of 
the cheaper transportation that would be thus afforded 


o 


DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 

The Railway Development Association, composed of 
industrial, agricultural and immigration agents and othe! 
concerned with the development work of the leading : 
roads of the United States, Canada and Mexico, held 2 
meeting in Baltimore, November 11, 12 and 13. 


CARRIERS) ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Northern Pacific Railway Co. passenger department! 
deserves credit for a splendid illustration—a quartering 


a2 





view from the rear of a locomotive and forward end of 


coach passing at full speed a signal in the dark—w)ic! 
appears on its latest wall placard, advertising the N. P 
Limited between St. Paul, Minneapolis and Winnipeg, 
the De Luxe day train, “The Manitoba Limited.” At the 


foot of the poster the company features its emblem wit! 


the words “Yellowstone Park Line” and its slogins 


“You're on the right track when you take the Nortler? 
Pacific” and “Famous Dining Car Service,” with the 


“Great Big Baked Potato.” 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important — 
and are reaching out for such trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can 

of material assistance to manufacturers. 
We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, ete. 


Chicago, ‘New York, London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., 


Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 


Huguenot Express Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
5624 West Thirty-sixth St. 


of town a specialty; 
and distribution. 


Judson Freight Forwarding: Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, [LL. 


443 Marquette Bldg. Carload distribution to all rail- 
L. C. L. shipments of 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal 


roads at Chicago without teams; 


western and Pacific Coast points. 


Phone 839 Greeley. 
warders, truckmen for all lines; bulk shipments from out 
up-to-date facilities for storage 


For- 


phone No. 633. 


free warehouses. 


350-356 Seneca St. 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“Unsurpassed facilities’’ for stor- 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Ine. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, 


custom house brokers. Bonded and 


Ashley Warehouse Co. 


Bonded and general storage. 
promptly handled. 
Track connections. 


Insurance, 18c. 


LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league _is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed. neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters, Tacoma Bldg., 5 North 

La Salle St., Chicago. 


Officers, 


J. M. Belleville, President, 
G. F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. G. Wilson, Vice-President, 
Comm’r, Transportation Bureau of 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oscar F. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
. M. Crate’ Co, 886 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
David P. Chindblom, Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


— 
National pee and Vehicle Assoclia- 
Freight 


tion, Evans it Traf. Mer., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, IIL 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assocla- 
tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 
Sterling Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association. In charge of traffic in- 


dustries located at Sterling and Rock 


_s lll 
W. President 
Vice-President 
.. Secretary-Treasurer 
Traffic Manager 


ey Burleigh.. 


The Memphis 
Donelson, Pres.; W. 
Pres.; James S, Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

The ae? Transportation Association. 
Ray F lark, Pres.; H. E. MacNiven, 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New York. 
Mack, Pres.; C, A. Swope; Secy. 
Brooklyn Traffic Club (Inc.). H. L. 
lard, Pres.; C. I. Darcy, Secy. 
The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 

W. Colby, Pres. 

The Traffic Ciub of Chicago. Guy _S. 
McCabe, Pres.; W. H. Wharton, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Dailas, Tex. T. E. 
Jackson, Pres.; G. S. Maxwell, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. H 
Billings, Pres.; W. Summerfield, 
Secy. 
The Traffic Club of St. Louls. Clarence 
H. Howard, Pres.; A. F. Versen, Secy.- 

Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. 
Sattley, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 
% S. Shambaugh, Pres.; L. E. Stone; 

ecy. 


Freight Bureau. L. 


A. F. 


Wil- 


EB. C. 


R- 
G. Thomas, Vice- 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drayage facilities. Cars 
Custom house entries attended to. 


The Trathie club, of New England, Bos- 
E. rol 


ton. Pres.; Wm. 


Brown, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Cincinnati. 
- W. Poysell, Pres.; J. H. Anderson, 
ecy. 


The’ Transportation Club of Loulsviile. 
& iL. Roederer, Pres.; 9. J. McBride, 
ecy. 


The Transportation Club of Toledo. E. 
D. Ryan, Pres.; J. 8S. Marks, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Newark. 4 
Potter, Pres.; J. J. Kautzmann, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Seattle. Roger D. 
Pinneo, Pres.; P. B. Miller, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
Sidney A. Jones, Pres.; W. R. Hurley, 
Secy. 

Transportation Club of San Francisco. J. 
= Burgin, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacobs, 

ecy 

The Railroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
Z N. Stroud, Pres.; Claude Manlove, 

ecy. 

The Traffic and Transportation Club of 
Birmingham. A. W. Carey, Pres.; H. 
H. Knight, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. F. EB. 
Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, Secy. 

Saif LdKe Transportation Club. J. H. 
Davis, Presr> Ri 5 Rowland, Secy. 

Traffic Club of a weapue. Wm. P. 

~ O’Gonnor, Pres.> G. Lioyd, Secy. 

Transporation che ‘of Lima, O. Lioyd 
_ a, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 


Byrnes, 


arry, » a tae re dail ot) Peck neo, 


Transporeaion Cl act Peorla. R. M. 
Howells, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Cleveland. D. F. Hurd, 
Pres.; W. V. Bishop, Secy. 
Traffic Club of ere Pa. Edwin H. Bre- 
villier, Pres.; M. Eismann, Secy. 
Los Angeles Traffic  adbdeintion: Los An- 


Roles, ‘Cal. EB S. Blair, Pres.; C. E. 
line, Secy.-Treas. 
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/Ready Today 


Commission Regulation 
of 


Public Utilities 


A Compilation and Analysis of Laws of, the. Different 
States and of the Federal. Government. for 
the Regulation of the Railways and 
Other. Public Utilities 


BY 
THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 


<j 


1300 Pages 300 Topics S000 Paragraphs 


All Carefully Indexed 
All Topically Cross Referenced 
All Logically. Arranged 


EDITION LIMITED 
Plates Destroyed 
Better Order Today 
Delivered Price $8.50 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


Sole Distributors 
418 So. Market St. 508 Colorado Bldg. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON 
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